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HISTOEY  AND  SCOPE. 


The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  has  been  established 
in  response  to  the  demand  that  has  been  developed  in  recent 
years  for  a professional  and  technical  school  for  the  training 
of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  charitable  and  other  social  work. 

The  demand  for  training  is  not  based  on  a depreciation 
of  the  value  of  certain  natural  qualifications  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  best  social  work,  nor  on  the  assumption 
that  tact,  sympathy  and  common  sense  can  be  supplied  by  any 
course  of  instruction.  The  case  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  the  words  of  Cicero:  admit,’’  he  says,  ^That  there  have 

been  many  men  who  without  learning  have,  through  their  own 
original  endowment,  attained  to  wisdom  and  success.  I will 
even  grant  that,  of  the  two,  character,  unassisted  by  educa- 
tion, more  often  leads  to  honor  and  usefulness  than  does  mere 
education,  without  a foundation  of  character.  But  still  I 
contend  that  when  to  natural  ability  and  talents  are  added 
the  systematic  training  and  theoretical  knowledge  to  be  gain- 
ed from  education  then  there  results  a personality  of  unusual 
force  and  value.” 

The  specific  advantages  of  a course  of  training  in  philan- 
thropic work  are  that  it  gives  the  new,  inexperienced  worker 
the  advantage  of  an  historic  background  for  his  work;  it 
enables  him  to  choose,  more  wisely  and  with  less  delay  than 
he  could  otherwise,  the  particular  branch  of  work  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted ; it  puts  him  in  possession  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  years  of  effort  that  have  already  been  spent 
in  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  he  will  be 
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confronted;  it  gives  him  a sense  of  the  inter-relationship 
existing  between  the  various  forms  of  social  effort,  which  in- 
creases at  the  same  time  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  his 
intelligent  interest  in  his  own  particular  work;  and  it  gives 
him  command  of  the  technique  of  his  chosen  branch  of  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  provides  a period  of  apprenticeship  before 
he  is  put  in  a position  of  responsibility. 

So  much  may  be  expected  from  a course  of  training  for 
the  person  naturally  fitted  and  destined  to  become  a social 
worker.  For  those  who  are  not  so  fitted  it  performs  the  salu- 
tary office  of  discovering  the  fact  to  them,  thus  saving  them 
from  the  record  of  a failure  at  the  end  of  a few  months’ 
trial  in  practical  work,  and  sparing  the  poor  a period 
of  fruitless  experiment.  The  advantage  of  the  work  to 
societies  and  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  is  plain: 
they  are  furnished  with  a more  satisfactory  basis  than  is  gen- 
erally at  hand  for  judging  the  fitness  of  candidates,  with  the 
result  that  a higher  average  grade  of  service  is  performed  by 
the  new  w^orkers  and  less  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  force  are  necessary.  Above  all,  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  training  the  novice  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of 
the  dependent  poor. 

There  is  a distinct  demand  for  such  training.  Evidence 
of  this  is  afforded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  heads  of  societies  and  institutions  to  select  for  their 
workers  persons  who  have  had  whatever  training  has  hitherto 
been  available;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities offered  in  the  experimental  course  conducted  by  the 
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Charity  Organization  Society,  both  by  persons  already  en 
gaged  in  practical  work  and  by  those  who  were  looking  for 
ward  to  it. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  which  held 
its  seventh  session  in  New  York  City  in  1904,  started  as  an 
experiment  in  the  summer  of  1898.  It  has  had  a six  weeks’  ses- 
sion, beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  at  the  close  of  the 
usual  collegiate  year.  These  six  weeks  have  been  crowded  to 
the  utmost  extent  with  lectures,  class  discussions,  preparation 
of  papers  on  special  topics,  and  visits  to  institutions.  This 
course  has  been  open  to  those  who  have  had  one  year  of 
practical  experience  in  social  work  and  to  college  graduates. 
. I Two  hundred  and  fifteen  students  in  all  have  been  enrolled, 
^ an  average  of  thirty  for  each  session.  These  students  have 
represented  all  sections  of  the  country,  many  colleges,  and 
various  forms  of  social  work.  The  great  majority  of  them,  if 
not  already  in  satisfactory  positions,  have  been  able  readily 
to  secure  such  positions,  and  the  more  promising  among  them 
have  usually  been  obliged  to  choose  among  several  definite 
offers. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOL. 

During  the  winter  of  1903-4  there  was  also  conducted  an 
afternoon  course,  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  Sum* 
mer  School,  but  extending  through  some  six  months,  with  lec- 
tures at  weekly  intervals,  and  additional  lectures  and  class 
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exercises  for  a part  of  the  time.  In  the  winter  course  pro- 
vision was  made  for  (1)  those  who  were  doing  or  expected  to 
do  institutional  work;  (2)  those  who  were  working  or  ex- 
pected to  work  with  the  societies  that  have  to  do  with  needy 
families  in  their  homes ; and  ( 3 ) for  volunteer  workers.  Al- 
though the  course  was  announced  only  a short  time  before  it 
was  actually  begun  there  was  a registration  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  students,  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  prac- 
tical work.  The  lectures  were  given  at  a late  hour  in  the 
day  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  were  employed 
during  the  day  to  attend;  but  on  account  of  the  heavy  pres- 
sure upon  the  charitable  societies  in  an  exceptionally  severe 
winter  season,  attendance  was  irregular,  and  the  amount  of 
time  that  students  were  able  to  gwe  their  work  was  less  than 
could  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  this  winter 
course  showed  both  that  there  was  an  earnest  desire  for  better 
training  and  more  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  all 
now  at  work,  and  that  whatever  educational  opportunities 
are  offered  will  be  eagerly  embraced  by  large  numbers. 

OPPOETUNITIES  FOE  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  advantages  of  training  are  being 
recognized  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  directors  and  officers 
of  philanthropic,  social,  and  religious  agencies.  There  are, 
in  and  immediately  about  New  York  City,  at  least  one  thou- 
sand salaried  positions  for  which  preparation  of  this  sort 
would  be  desirable.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  successors 
of  those  who  now  hold  these  positions  will  be  required  to 
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have  professional  preparation  and  technical  training.  The 
compensation  of  those  who  are  now  in  paid  positions  varies 
xiom  forty  or  tift}"  dollars  a month  to  salaries  on  a par  with 
those  of  university  professors  or  the  pastors  of  the  larger  city 
churches,  the  average  being  probably  not  much  above  or  below 
that  of  school  teachers  in  the  same  community.  The  number 
of  salaried  positions,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  really  efficient 
workers,  are  constantly  increasing. 

VOLUNTEEE  WOEKEES. 

Besides  the  paid  workers  there  is  probably  an  equal  number 
of  persons  who  are  giving  so  large  an  amount  of  volunteer 
service  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would 
regard  it  as  worth  while  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  serious 
study.  The  number  of  those  who  are  giving  personal  service 
of  this  kind  in  a «atafelc  manner  is  constantly  increasing. 
Managers  of  charitable  institutions,  members  of  auxiliary 
committees  of  various  kinds,  and  those  who  merely  contribute 
to  the  financial  support  of  philanthropic  enterprises,  are 
among  those  who  have  given  frequent  expression  to  the  de- 
sire for  more  systematic  and  authoritative  information  con- 
cerning the  principles  upon  which  such  enterprises  should 
be  conducted. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHEOPY. 

In  the  belief,  then,  that  the  demand  for  professional  train- 
ing is  not  superficial,  nor  temporary,  nor  sentimental,  but 
that  it  rests  upon  a definite  need  which  is  constantly  being 
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recognized  with  increasing  clearness  and  by  an  increasing 
number  of  those  who  would  naturuliy  be  its  students  and 
of  those  who  would  have  need  of  their  services  after  the  course 
is  completed,  the  School  of  Philanthropy  offered  for  the  year 
1904-1905  the  courses  herein  announced. 

In  this  form  the  School  provides  an  amount  of  work,  in  lec- 
tures, classroom  discussions,  and  “field  work”,  which  will  oc- 
cupy the  entire  time  of  its  students  during  the  academic  year, 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  end  of  IMay. 


ENDOWMEIST. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  as 
above  described,  in  October,  1904,  l\Ir.  John  S.  Kennedy,  oi 
Xew  York  City,  addressed  the  following  communicaiion  to 
the  President  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society: 

Xovember  15tli,  1904. 


.Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 

President  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  “United 

Charities,”  and  erected  the  building  which  is  known  by  that  name, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  thereby  greatei'  co-operation  and  more  ef- 
fective work  among  the  important  charitable  agencies  of  New  York, 
many  of  which  are  now  located  in  the  building.  My  expectations 
have  been  fully  realized,  and  with  their  realization  on  the  side  of 
more  etheient  work  has  come  a demand,  not  only  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  but  throughout  the  country  at  large,  for  trained  charity  help- 
ers. There  is  the  same  need  for  knowledge  and  experience  in  re- 
lieving the  complex  disabilities  of  poverty  that  there  is  in  relieving 
mere  ailments  of  the  body,  and  the  same  process  of  evolution  that 
has  brought  into  our  hospital  service  the  trained  physician  and  the 
trained  nurse  increasingly  calls  for  the  trained  charity  worker. 

16 
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1 liave  noticed  with  increasing  interest  the  ell'orts  in  this  direc- 
tion of  tlu;  School  of  Philanthropy,  conducted  for  the  past  seve* 
years  in  the  United  Charities  Building  by  tlie  Charity  Organization 
Society,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  solely  a summer  vacation 
school,  but  in  its  present  form  constitutes  a full  year's  course,  and 
1 have,  after  careful  consideration,  decided  to  provide  the  means 
for  establishing  this  school  on  a permanent  basis,  if  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  letter  proves  to  be  acceptable  to  your  Society. 

That  proposition  is  to  give  to  the  Society  securities  which,  at 
])re.sent  interest  rates,  will  produce  an  income  of  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  a yeai-.  The  ])rincipal  sum  shall  be  held  intact  as 
a permanent  ■ endowment  for  the  School  of  Philanthro])y,  for  the 
su]»port  of  which  only  the  income  is  to  be  used.  The  conduct  of  the 
School  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a special  committee  of  the  Cliar 
ity  Organization  Society  to  lie  appointed  for  this  ]>urpose.  to  con- 
sist, besides  yourself,  of  Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard,  Vice-President  of  the 
.■>ocietv,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Societv  satisfactorv  to  me. 
I would  wish  to  have  Columbia  Universitv  alhliated  with  tliis  Com- 
mittee,  as  it  is  with  the  Society,  by  constituting  the  President  of 
the  University  for  the  time  being,  or  some  jierson  delegated  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  an  ex-officio  member  of  this  Committee.  T should 
also  wish  to  emjihasize  the  relation  of  this  School  to  the  United 
Charities  and  to  the  pliilanthropic  work  of  the  city  liy  constituting 
as  e.x-officio  members  of  the  Committee  the  Presidents  for  the  time 
being  of  the  United  Charities*,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  \ ork,  of  the  Xew  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  tlie  Poor,  of  tlie  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and 
of  the  Particular  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

To  insure  continuity  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  1 would 
wish  to  have  vacancies  in  it  onlj^  tilled  with  the  approval  of  a ma- 
jority of  its  ap])ointives,  as  distinguished  from  its  ex-officio  members. 

T have  considered  the  possible  independent  corporate  organization 
of  this  School,  and  I have  decided  that  my  intentions  can  be  l)cst 
carried  out  for  the  present  through  tlie  ('harity  Organization  So- 
ciety, which  has  already  initiated  and  carried  on  such  a School. 
Should  I hereafter  change  my  opinion  on  this  ])oint,  and  wi.-,li  to 
establish  a separate  corporation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  J^chool. 
I wish  to  reserve  to  myself,  during  my  lifetime,  on  reasonable  no- 
tice. the  opjioitunily  of  transferring  the  gift  to  such  a new  corpora- 
tion. 

ft  is  my  hope  tnat  the  necessary  space  to  conduct  the  exerci.ses 
of  the  School  may  be  found  in  the  iire.'.ent  library  of  the  Charity  Or- 

is  the  le.sral  name  of  the  corporation  which  holds  the  United 
Charities  Building’  in  trust  for  the  beneficiarv  societies. 
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ganization  Society  and  in  a liberal  use  of  the  Assembly  Hail  of  the 
United  Charities  Building.  If  furthei  space  is  needed,  it  would  be 
my  expectation  that  it  could  be  provided  in  the  building  without 
encroaching  on  the  income  of  the  fund  I propose  to  give. 

I have  also  considered  the  possible  desirability  of  establishing  the 
School  as  a department  of  some  university,  but  have  decided  it 
should  preferably  be  connected  directly  with  the  practical  charity 
work  of  the  city,  in  analogy  rather  1o  training  schools  for  nurses 
which  are  connected  with  the  hospitals  than  to  any  separate  uni- 
versity department.  I should  hope  it  would  affiliate  its  work, 
however,  not  only  with  Columbia  University,  but  with  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  I have  sought  by  naming  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  the  Presidents  lor  the  time  being  of  the  more 
important  societies  dealing  directly  with  the  poor,  not  only  to 
associate  them  in  the  direction  of  the  School,  but  to  emphasize  my 
desire  that  this  School  shall  give  a training  in  the  practice  of  that 
broad  charity  which  is  free  from  any  limitations  of  creed  or  na- 
tionality. Very  truly  yours, 

( Signed ) John  S.  Kennedy. 

On  l^ovember  22  the  Central  Council  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  held  a special  meeting  to  consider  this  offer, 

and  by  a unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Charity  Organization  Society  accept,  without 
reserve  or  qualification,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  for  the 
endowment  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy  upon  the  terms  of  his 
letter  to  its  President,  dated  November  15,  1904 : and  pledges  itself 
to  carry  into  effect  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  suggestions  therein 
contained. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Kennedy  a certified  copy  of  these 
resolutions,  under  seal,  as  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  his  gift  and 
to  execute  and  deliver  any  other  instrument  deemed  appropriate  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  directed 
to  express  to  Mr.  Kennedy  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it  and  its  belief  that  in  giving  a permanent  endowment 
to  this  school  he  has  filled  the  most  important  present  need  of  a 
broad  and  all  embracing  philanthropy — the  same  broad  philan- 
thropy for  which  his  former  gift  of  the  United  Charities  Building 
has  provided  so  admirable  a home. 

The  income  thus  provided  will  Itecome  available  l)efore  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  the  School  in  October,  1905. 
and  the  enlargement  and  perpetuity  of  the  School  thus  be- 
comes assured. 
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COXDITIOXS  OF  EXllOLMPJXT. 


Enrolment  will  be  limited  to  the  following  classes: 

f IMen  and  women  who  have  been  engaged  for  one  vear 
or  more  in  some  form  of  philanthropic  activity  as  a pro- 
fession, and  who  desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  social  service. 

IT  College  and  Xormal  School  graduates  who  have  taken 
at  least  one  A’ear’s  tvork  in  sociology,  economics,  or  some 
kindred  subject. 

TTI  Advanced  students  in  theological  seminaries,  medical 
colleges  or  training  schools  for  nurses,  who  may  wish  to  take 
one  or  more  courses  of  lectures. 

IV— Volunteer  managers,  visitors  and  members  of  philan- 
thropic agencies. 

^ Others  tvho  satisfy  the  Directors  by  some  indication 

of  fitness,  that  they  are  likelj’  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
of  the  School. 

COLLEGE  AXD  UNIA^EBSITY  STUDEXTS. 

On  payment  of  the  regular  registration  fee,  properly  quali- 
fied students  from  educational  institutions  in  or  near  Xew 
Aork  City,  will  be  admitted  as  special  students.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  correlation  of  studies  will,  on  request,  be  made  by 
the  Directors  of  the  School. 

C 0 1 . 1 , 1^]  GE  1 X S T K T ' CdH  O X. 

While  not  competing  with  the  graduate  courses  in  soci- 
ology ill  the  universities  llic  School  of  Philanthropy  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  that  first-hand  information  con- 
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cerning  all  forms  of  applied  philanthropy  and  definite  move- 
ments for  social  betterment  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  for  those  who  are  giving  courses  of  instruc- 
tion on  these  subjects  in  colleges  and  universities. 

SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers,  and  especially  principals  in  ])ublic  schools,  are 
increasingly  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  and  often  to 
take  the  leadership  in  plans  for  social  betterment.  A year 
spent  in  the  study  of  social  work  in  all  its  phases  would  be 
an  excellent  preparation  on  the  part  of  Kormal  School 
graduates  for  usefulness  in  such  directions. 

KURSES  IN  TRAINING. 


Opjiortunity  will  lie  offered  to  properly  qualified  sludents 
of  any  training  school  for  nurses  to  attend  the  Scliool  of 
Philanthropy  or  any  particular  courses  bearing  upon  their 
professional  training.  Some  of  the  training  schools  whicli 
have  extended  their  course  to  three  vears  mav  readilv  an-ange 
for  their  third  year  students  to  enrol  in  the  School.  Gradu- 
ate nurses  would  find  certain  of  the  courses  especially  valu- 
able in  their  professional  work. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 


Those  who  are  attending  medical  schools  or  graduate  ]diy- 
sk-ians  in  the  early  years  of  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
es])ecially  such  as  are  engaged  in  hospitals,  dispensaries  or 
practice  among  the  poor,  would  find  certain  of  the  courses 
helpful  to  a better  understanding  of  the  social  problems  which 
they  encounter.  In  the  responsibility  that  devolves  to  so  great 
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an  extent  upon  physicians  as  leaders  in  charitable  and  social 
work  there  is  increasing  need  of  familiarity  with  these 
subjects. 

THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

Young  tnen  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  especially 

if  they  look  forward  to  institutional  church  w'ork,  city  mis- 
sions, or  pastoral  work  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  cities 
or  in  factory  towns,  might  advantageously  supplement  their 
theological  courses  by  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  off- 
ered in  the  School  of  Philanthropy.  Some  of  the  courses  are 
especially  planned  with  this  class  of  students  in  view. 

ASSOCIATION  WITH  COLU^^IBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  of  the  school  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  Ex- 
tension Courses  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Settlements  and  Allied  Work  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  University  in  co-operation  with  the  Association 
of  Neighborhood  Workers.  In  addition,  the  school  sessions 
will  be  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  qualified  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  such  special  courses  at  Columbia 
University,  including  Barnard  and  Teachers’  Colleges,  as 
are  most  important  for  their  training  in  the  science  and  art 
of  social  service. 


PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  courses  of  the  School  have  been  planned  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  preparing  professional  workers  for  usefulness 
in  any  branch  of  social  service.  This  is  understood  to  include 
institutional  church  work,  such  positions  as  that  of  welfare 
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secretai’3’  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments, 
private  almoner,  tenement-house  inspector  and  other  positions 
in  the  State  and  municipal  service,  us  well  as  those  connected 
with  philanthropic  and  correctional  institutions  and  societies. 
The  course  is  sufficiently  elastic,  however,  to  be  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  volunteer  workers  in  settlements,  churches  or  so- 
cieties, and  to  the  tastes  of  persons  with  a general  interest  in 
social  problems  who  desire  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
practical  methods. 

The  instruction  will  consist  of : 

I.  Lecture  courses  of  from  five  to  twenty  lectures  each, 
presenting  a general  survey  of  the  philanthropic  field,  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  charity,  child-helping  agencies,  the 
care  of  families  in  their  homes,  hospitals  and  the  treatment 
of  disease,  crime  and  reformation,  and  constructive  social 
work. 

II.  Briefer  courses  and  single  lectures  on  special  aspects 
of  social  work,  such  as  racial  characteristics  of  German, 
Italian  and  Jewish  immigrants;  and  welfare  work  in  fac- 
tories and  department  stores. 

III.  Class-room  discussion,  based  on  the  lectures  and  on 
required  collateral  reading.  Facilities  for  this  part  of  the 
work  are  afforded  by  the  Eeference  Library  of  Applied  Soci- 
ology, wffiich  consists  of  over  three  thousand  bound  volumes 
and  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets,  and  contains  an  unusually 
complete  collection  of  reports  of  conferences,  societies  and 
institutions. 

IV.  Preparation  of  major  and  minor  reports  on  assigned 
topics  in  the  particular  field  in  which  the  student  elects  to 
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L specialize.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  carrying  on  under 

I direction,  special  researches  which  will  be  distinct  contribu- 


tions to  the  literature  of  charity.  Much  material  for  such 
researches  already  exists  in  the  records  of  societies  and  insti- 
tutions and  there  are  many  subjects,  hitherto  uninvestigated, 
in  regard  to  which  inquiries  might  profitably  be  undertaken. 

V.  Practical  work,  by  arrangement  with  the  managers  of 
societies,  institutions,  settlements  and  public  officials.  This 
field  work,  or  laboratory  work,  as  it  may  appropriately  be 
called,  will  be  assigned  by  the  Directors  with  a view  to  the 
plans  and  preferences  of  students,  and  will  be  closely  super- 
vised and  guided  to  secure  the  maximum  educational  result. 
On  account  of  the  great  number  and  the  great  variety  of  such 
agencies  in  and  near  blew  York  City,  there  will  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  observation  of,  and  training  in,  any  form  of 
social  endeavor,  whether  religious,  educational  or  charitable. 

THE  LECTUREKS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  lecturers,  that  in 
nearly  every  case  they  are  men  and  women  who  are  now  doing, 
or  have  done,  the  work  they  are  to  tell  about.  The  value  of 
the  close,  practical,  personal  hold  upon  their  subjects,  which 
this  method  of  choice  of  teachers  gives,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  the  analogy 
between  the  School  of  Philanthropy  and  other  professional 
schools  will  be  apparent. 

OCCASIONAL  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  syllabus  of  Courses  given  in  this  an- 
nouncement, the  School  expects  to  offer  its  students  occasional 
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lecnires  by  distinguished  specialists,  on  topics  cognate  with 
the  general  plan.  These  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time 
b_\  bulletins  in  the  class  room  and  notices  in  Charities. 

Aiiangements  will  also  be  made  for  s])ecial  afternoon  and 
evening  courses. 

Among  these  will  l)e  a course  of  five  afternoon  lectures  by 
Professor  Simon  X.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of 

a,  on  the  Xew  Basis  of  Civilization. 


E X T E X S 1 0 X C 0 UP  S E 1 .E C 1’  U K E S . 


the  Uiiectois  expect  to  arrange  for  extension  courses  where 
they  are  demanded.  One  such  course  is  arranged  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Xurses’s  Training  School 
of  the  Xew  Tork  City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  and  will 
be  given  at  the  Xurses’  School  on  the;  Island. 

Occasional  lectures  through  the  winter  will  given  at 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  on  various  topics  will  be  arranged  should 
there  be  demand  to  justify  them.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned: The  Practical  Use  of  Statistics;  Institution  Dietaries 

for  Adults  and  Children  ; Institution  Registration  and  Cata- 
loguing, and  others. 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  IXJURED. 

A class,  or  a series  of  classes,  will  be  organized  among  the 
students  for  instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  The 
Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  has  its  office  in  the 
United  Charities  Building  and  will  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  students  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE 

feeble-:mixded. 

The  school  which  was  conducted  during  the  vacation 
months  of  1904,  at  the  Xew  Jersey  Training  School,  Vine- 
land,  will  be  repeated  during  July  and  August,  1905.  The 
students  are  given  lectures  by  the  staff  and  actual  work  with 
the  children.  They  are  provided  witli  rooms  and  board  and 

the  fees  are  merely  nominal.  The  accommodations  being 

»/ 

limited,  not  all  who  apply  can  be  received.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  authorizes  the  an- 
nouncement that  certificated  students  of  the  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  enrolment  for 
1905. 

CHOICE  OF  COURSES. 

The  Director  and  his  associates  may  be  consulted  by  mail, 
or  by  appointment  at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  105  East  22nd  Street,  Xew  York  City.  The  curri- 
culum includes  three  prescribed  and  four  elective  groups  of 
courses.  The  choice  may  be  made  on  entering,  or  after  tlie 
first  montlfs  attendance. 

CONSULTATION  ON  READING  AND  COLLATERAL 

STUDIES. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  associate  director,  will  give  several  hours 
weekly  to  meeting  the  students  and  advising  them  in  their 
courses  of  reading  and  collateral  studies,  and  the  other  lee- 
turers  will  give  similar  aid  so  far  as  their  engagements  per- 
mit. 

SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS. 

Lectures  will  be  given  daily  at  9.00  A.  M.  and  11.00 
A.  M.,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  each  lecture  and  the  suc- 
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ceeding  discussion.  The  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  prac- 
tical work,  under  direction,  in  charitable  institutions  or  in 
visiting  for  societies  which  care  for  the  poor  in  their  homes. 
Carefully  planned  visits  of  inspection  will  also  be  made  to 
public  and  private  institutions. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  to  students  who  creditably  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  year.  The  decision  of  the  School  as 
to  the  granting  of  certificates  will  be  based  on  a consideration 
of  the  grade  of  work  done  in  class-room  discussions,  in  prac- 
tical work,  and  in  papers  presented,  as  well  as  on  the  results 
of  a written  examination,  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Candidates  for  certificates  will  be  required  to  take  at  least 
twm  of  the  elective  courses  in  addition  to  those  prescribed. 

FEES. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  full  year’s  work  will  be  twenty- 
five  dollars.  To  those  wishing  to  take  one  or  more  groups  of 
courses  only,  the  fee  for  each  group  will  be  ten  dollars.  For 

any  single  course  of  lectures  the  fee  will  be  two  and  one-half 
dollars. 

PROGRAM  OF  LECTURE  COURSES. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  seven  groups  of  courses,  each  of 
which  includes  from  four  to  eight  series  of  lectures  and 
one  or  more  single  lectures.  Groups  A,  B and  D are  pre- 
scribed. To  entitle  them  to  certificates  the  students  will 
take  the  prescribed  and  at  least  two  of  the  elective  groups,  but 
the  class  hours  are  arranged  so  that  any  one  may  take  the  full 

years  work,  and  students  are  advised  to  do  so.  The  courses 
are  as  follows: 
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GROUP  A. 

Survey  of  the  Field.  Principles,  Theories  and  Meth- 
ods of  General  Application. 

Fifty  lectures  commencing  Tuesday,  Oct.  4. 

1.  General  Survey'  and  Analy^sis  of  Social 
W ork . In troduct  ory . 

Twenty  lectures  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

The  introductory  course  is  particularly  designed  to  aid  the 
students  in  determining  their  vocations  and  in  choosing  spe- 
cial lines  of  study  and  field  work  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum. 

a.  Four  lectures  on  historical  aspects  of  charity,  as 
coyitrasted  with  modern  ideals,  standards  and  conditions. 

(1)  Ancient  patriarchal  family  charity:  the  modern 
family,  its  obligations,  limitations  and  relationships. 

(2)  Ancient  church  charity;  the  special  relation  of 
modern  diversified  religious  societies  to  charity. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  as  shown  in  the  care  and 
restraint  of  the  unfortunate. 

(4)  The  new  meanings  of  the  words  “society”  and 
“social”  in  relation  to  philanthropy. 
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b-  live  lectures  upon  specialties  of  service  required  in 
the  care  of  inmates  of  institutions. 

(1)  Matrons  and  officers  in  institutions  for  aged  de- 
pendents, defectives,  insane,  vicious  and  criminal: 

personal  qualities,  social  outlook  and  traininc^  re- 
quired. ° 

(2)  Matrons,  teachers  and  officers  in  institutions  for 
normal  dependent  children  and  others  capable  of  de- 
velopment in  self-direction:  personal  qualities,  social 
outlook  and  training  rG(juir(^d, 

(3)  Directors  on  boards  of  management  and  mem- 
bers of  committees  of  control  of  institutions  and  so- 
cieties: Avhat  does  the  volunteer  manager  need  to 

know  of  the  history  and  present  conditions  of  philan- 
thropic work? 

(4)  Public  supervisors  of  private  institutions:  quali- 
fications  and  training  of  official  inspectors. 

(0)  Private  supervisors  of  public  institutions:  quali- 
fications and  training  of  unofficial  inspectors. 

c.  Five  lectures  upon  specialties  of  service  required  in 
the  care  of  needy  families  and  individuals  in  their  homes. 

(1)  Managers,  secretaries  and  agents  of  charity  or- 
ganization and  kindred  societies,  including  almoners 

of  large  private  funds : personal  qualities,  social  out- 
look  and  training  required, 

(2)  Friendly  visitors,  visiting  nurses,  representa- 
tives of  special  agencies  for  different  nationalities 
and  conditions  of  need:  qualifications,  training  and 
relation  to  more  general  forms  of  relief  work. 

(3)  Executive  officers  in  provident  and  mutual  bene- 
fit insurance  societies  and  employment  bureaus,  rent 
collectors,  agents  for  improved  housing  associations, 
etc.:  qualifications,  training  and  relation  to  more 
general  forms  of  relief  work. 
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(4)  Settlement  workers,  club  leaders,  fresh-air  and 
vacation  school  and  playground  helpers,  those  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  educational  advantages: 
qualifications,  training  and  relation  to  public  school 
system,  organized  charity  and  laws  for  benefit  of  the 
people. 

(5)  Church  missionaries,  deaconesses,  official  Sun- 
day-school visitors.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  Y'oung  Women’s  Christian  Association 
workers,  and  other  executive  representatives  of  re- 
ligious social  work:  qualifications,  training  and  re- 
lation to  non-sectarian  and  general  social  welfare 
work. 

d.  Five  lectures  upon  official  inspection  and  private 
effort,  as  related  to  public  morals,  health  and  industrial 
conditions. 

(1)  Police  matrons,  probation  and  parole  officers: 
qualifications,  training  and  relation  to  courts,  to 
society  and  to  institutions. 

(2)  Executive  officers  of  societies  for  moral  reform 

and  protection  of  youth  (such  as  ‘‘Match  and  Ward, 
“Anti-vice,”  “Anti-saloon,”  etc.)  : qualifications, 

training  and  relation  to  general  social  work. 

(3)  Health,  factory  and  shop,  tenement-house  and 
other  inspectors:  personal  and  social  significance  of 
the  work  and  preparation  for  it. 

(4)  M'elfare  secretaries  in  manufactories  and  shops, 

executive  secretaries  of  consumers’  leagues  and  kin- 
dred societies  for  bettering  conditions  of  wage-earners 
and  preventing  child  labor:  qualifications  needed, 

and  relation  to  economic  condition-^. 

(5)  The  need  for  jirofessional  excellence  in  volunteer 
work:  connection  between  juud  and  unpaid  service: 
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inter-relationship  of  all  eflbrt  for  personal  and  social 
betterment. 

General  summary  and  conclusion. 


2.  TJie  Literature  of  Charity. 

Fire  lectures  by  Fdicard  T.  Devine. 

Literature  lias  an  inspirational  and  a technical  use.  The 
course  will  consider  both  books  of  poirer  and  text  books,  and 
also  those  poems,  essays  and  stories  which,  dealing  with  social 
problems,  partake  of  both  qualities. 

a.  Literary  Masterpieces.  Why  the  social  worker  above 
all  others  should  know  something  of  the  great  literatures. 
Music,  art,  religion,  nature  and  domestic  life,  as  sources 
of  refreshment,  culture  and  growth.  The  place  which  re- 
mains for  literature. 

b.  Poverty  and  crime;  charity  and  reformation;  social 
evils  and  social  reform  in  English  literature.  Poems  and 
essays  available  as  instruments  of  reform  and  progress. 
The  current  periodicals.  The  fiction  of  the  day. 

c.  Text-books.  Analysis  of  selected  works.  Warner. 
American  Charities;  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reforma- 
tion; Folks,  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren; Richmond,  Friendly  Visiting  Among  the  Poor; 
Henderson,  Dependent,  Delinquent  and  Defective  Classes,’ 
de  Forest  and  Veiller,  The  Housing  Problem;  Handbook 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  etc. 

d.  Reports,  Proceedings  of  Conferences  and  pamphlet 
literature.  Analysis  of  typical  annual  reports  of  charity 
organization  societies,  homes  for  children,  reformatories, 
hospitals,  etc.  International,  national  and  local  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction.  How  to  use  reports. 

do 


e.  Special  Periodicals.  Charities,  Commons,  The  Char- 
ity Record,  The  Charity  Organization  Review,  Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  The 
Journal  of  Sociology,  The  Economic  Reviews.  Use  of 
bound  volumes.  Poole’s  Index,  etc.  Social  features  of 
other  class  papers,  e.  g.,  in  the  field  of  medicine,  hygiene, 
nursing,  education,  and  of  the  daily  press. 


(It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Devine’s  course  in  Literature 
may  occupy  several  lectures  additional  to  the  above.) 

3.  Social  Beform  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Ten  lectures  by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

A study  of  the  writings  of  four  groups  of  social  reformers. 

a.  the  Utopists:  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen,  Bellamy 
and  Hertzka: 

b.  the  Moral  and  Ethical  group:  Kingsley,  Maurice. 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  William  Morris  and  Henry  George: 

c.  the  Proletarian  Socialist  group:  Blanc,  Proudhon, 

Lasalle,  Schultz-Delitsch,  Marx,  Engels,  Bebel  and  Lieb- 
knecht: 

d.  The  Government  Meliorists:  Shaftsburv,  Nicolls.  the 
Fabians  and  others. 

4.  Some  Industrial  Causes  of  Distress. 

Five  lectures  by  Florence  Kelley. 


a.  Congestion  of  Population.  Some  causes:  Interna- 

tional migration,  rural  exodus,  demand  for  labor  at  points 
of  congestion.  Immediate  consequences:  Overcrowded 

labor  market,  pressure  upon  wages,  reduced  margin  for 
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savings,  bad  and  dear  housing,  overcrowded  schools,  re- 
duced energy  farther  reduced  wages.  Subsequent  conse- 
quences: Deterioration  of  second  generation,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  industrial.  Remedies:  The  Baron  de 

Hirsch  method  of  distribution,  the  Children’s  Aid  So(dety’s 
method.  Salvation  Army  Colonies,  National  Policy  (an- 
with  irrigation  ) . 

b.  Destruction  or  Demoralization  of  Parents:  Preventable 
accidents  while  at  work;  preventable  disease  attendant 
upon  work ; unwholesome  home,  conditions ; irregular  or 
demoralizing  work;  demoralization,  due  to  bad  homes, 
due  to  ill-organized  means  for  saving  (need  of  Govern- 
ment post  oflice  savings  banks),  due  to  shifting  burden  of 
maintenance  upon  other  members  of  the  family. 

c.  and  d.  Industrial  Inroads  Upon  the  Home.  Tenements 
as  homes;  the  sweating-system ; the  wife  as  wage-earner; 
the  widow  as  wage-earner;  the  child  as  wage-earner;  the 
father  absent  for  months  at  work;  boarders  and  lodgers 

e.  Premature  Earning.  Causes:  J’arental  poverty;  false 
paiental  ideals;  false  philanthropic  ideals;  opportunitie.s 
offered  by  modern  commerce  and  manufacture;  defects  of 
schools.  Eesults:  Demoralization  of  children;  exhaustion 
of  children:  defective  education  of  children;  growth  of 
class  of  unskilled  workers;  growth  of  class  of  offenders. 
Remedies:  Changed  ideals  of  philanthropists;  changed 
ideals  of  schools;  legislation. 

5.  Financial  Administration  of  Gliaritable 
Ag-encies. 

Five  lectures  hy  Frank  Tucker. 

a.  The  financial  statement  an  account  of  stewardship. 
Kinds  of  financial  sujiport.  By  puldic  funds  with  official 
control.  By  public  funds  and  pri\ate  management:  (1.) 
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Subsidy:  (2.)  For  service  rendered  on  per  capita  basis. 
Jiy  private  contributions.  Relation  of  officers  to  financial 
administration.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  executive  officer 
and  finance  committee. 


b.  Income:  .Means  of  raising  it.  Apjiealing  power  in 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  use.  The  printed  apfieal. 
The  newspaper  a}ipeal.  Per.sonal  solicitation.  Timeliness 
of  appeal  a factor.  Educational  value  of  appeal.  Fairness 
in  statements.  Cnfair  mse  of  sentiment.  Card  record  of 
contributors.  Accuracy  in  records  imperative.  Identili- 
cation  of  contributors.  Correctness  of  addres.s — many 
changes  found.  Deaths  and  marriages.  New  generation 
of  contributors.  New  names.  Planning  work  aheatl. 
Duality  and  economy  in  printing  and  ])ostage. 

c.  Disbursements.  Bow  to  form  a budget.  Time  to  form 
a budget.  Educational  value  of  budget.  Economies. 
Creation  of  positions.  Age  limit  of  employes.  Pensions, 
New  projects,  their  advisability  and  cost.  Creation  of 
new  fixed  charges.  Introduction  of  new  office  devices, 
equipment  and  cost.  Fixing  salaries.  Acceptance  of 
physical  property  for  anA^  purpo.se  Avithout  an  endoAvment. 
Hoav  far  should  faith  be  an  element  in  enlarging  a Inubmt 
radicallv  ? 

<1.  Methods  of  bookkeeping:  The  voucher,  the  cash  book, 
the  ledger,  the  audit:  by  professional  accountant;  by 
board  members. 

e.  Legacies.  Restricted.  Unre.strieted.  Should  they  be 
held  for  income-producing  purposes  only?  Should  they  be 
used  in  starting  ncAV  activities? 

f.  EndoAvments.  Their  effect  upon  iinancial  administra- 
tion. Should  be  adequate  to  support  physical  property 
created  for  a special  purpose. 
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6.  Office  Economy.  A Study  in  Efficient  Ad- 

ministration. 

Lecture  hy  Charles  W.  Birtivell. 

7.  The  Value  of  Annual  Reports  and  the  Art 

of  Writing  Them. 

Lecture  hy  Edward  T,  Devine. 

8.  Bequests  and  Endowments. 

Five  lectures  hy  C.  C.  Corstens. 

a.  A Chapter  of  English  History;  Ihe  C’hurch  in  its  re- 
lation to  bequests.  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Dead  Hand;  its  demoralizing  effect.  Some  typical  in- 
stances. The  English  Charity  Commissioners. 

b.  Some  American  Bequests:  The  City  Trusts  of  Phila- 
delphia; including  the  Franklin  Fund,  the  Grover  Fund, 
and  Girard  College.  Boston  Overseers’  Funds.  Sailors’ 

Snug  Harbor. 

c.  Problems  of  Administration:  Fiscal  management. 

Social  degeneration  through  outworn  bequests.  The 
Cy  pres  doctrine. 

d.  Control  and  Adaptation  of  Endowments:  The  Annuity 
plan.  The  safeguard  of  an  annual  contributor’s  list. 
Present  needs  for  new  endowments. 

e.  Some  Large  Foundations:  The  Leland-Stanford  and 
Chicago  Universities.  The  Carnegie  Libraries  and  Car- 
negie Institute.  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  Hero  Fund. 
The  Burke  Relief  Foundation. 
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GROUP  B. 

The  State  in  Its  Relation  to  Charity. 

Thirty-seven  lectures  commencing  Monday,  Oct.  31st. 

The  term  State,  here  includes  all  governmental  bodies,  the 
State  proper,  the  County,  City,  Town,  or  other  municipality. 
The  division  of  functions  between  different  public  bodies  is 
chiefly  one  of  policy  and  differs  in  different  states,  and  some- 
times, in  regard  to  different  institutions,  in  the  same  state. 

1.  Public  Charitable  Institutions  in  New  York 
State. 


Ten  lectures  by  Mary  Vida  Clark. 

A clear  understanding  of  the  history  and  operation  of  the 
public  charitable  institutions  of  any  one  typical  State  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  administration  of  public  charity  every- 
where, and  for  intelligent  effort  towards  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  where  conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 

a.  Introductory — The  function  of  public  institutional 
charity,  the  institutions  and  officials  administering  or 
supervising  public  charity. 
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b.  The  Almshouse — its  history  and  work, 

c.  The  Department  of  Public  Charities  in  New  York  City. 

d.  State  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  the  Epi- 
leptic. 

e.  State  Institutions  for  V eterans,  Consumptives,  De* 
linquent  Women  and  Children,  the  Crippled,  the  Blind, 

etc. 

f.  History  of  Public  Care  of  the  Insane  in  New  York 
State. 

g.  Modern  Methods  of  State  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Psy- 
chopathic Hospitals,  Farm  (.’olonies,  etc. 

h.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Administration  and  Super- 
vision of  Institutions  for  the  Insane. 

i.  How  to  Visit  a Public  Charitable  Institution. 

j.  Volunteer  Supervision  of  Public  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, illustrated  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

2.  The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 


Three  lectures  hy  Robt.  IF.  Hebberd. 

a.  The  Origin  and  Organization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

Conditions  making  central  supervision  of  charities  neces- 
sary. Partial  supervision  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1824, 
Early  visitations  and  reports ; by  Legislative  committees ; 
Miss  Dix  in  1843;  Dr.  Willard  in  1864.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  1856.  Its  report  and  recommendations.  Miss 
Knapp  and  the  Albany  county  almshouse.  Hon.  John  V. 
L.  Pruyn’s  efforts  to  establish  Board.  Assemblyman 


Charles  S.  Hoyt,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
His  inlluence  in  the  Legislature.  The  law  of  1867,  estab- 
lishing the  Board.  The  laws  of  1873,  1895  and  1896. 
Composition  of  the  Board.  Districts  represented.  Non- 
partisan and  representative  character.  Service  of  Com- 

inissioiiers. 

b.  The  Supervisory  Work  of  the  Board. 

General  extent  of  the  Board’s  duties.  The  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Poor  Law.  The  State  Charities 
Law.  Supervision  of  State  institutions;  county  and  mun- 
icipal institutions;  private  institutions.  Dispensaries. 
Nature  and  extent  of  inspection.  Investigations.  Rules 
of  the  Board.  Their  purpose  and  effect.  Orders  directed 
to  institutions.  Recommendations.  Results. 

c.  The  Executive  Functions  of  the  Board. 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor.  Origin  of  the 
work.  How  organized  and  carried  on.  Provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  of  the  State  Charities  Law.  State  poor 
persons:  non-resident  poor:  alien  poor:  Indian  poor.  Co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  authorities  in  removal  of  aliens. 
General  results  of  the  work. 


3.  Boards,  Institutions  and  Methods  in  Var- 
ious States. 


Thirteen  leeturcs  by  Alexander  Johnson. 

a.  Boards  of  State  Charities  and  Boards  of  Control  in 
Different  States.  Supervisory  and  Executive  Functions. 

b.  Possibilities  of  a Supervisory  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities in  a Typical  State.  History  of  fifteen  years’  work 

in  Indiana. 
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c.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Inspection  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Institutions  by  Agents  of  a State  Board. 

d.  Principles  and  Methods  of  State  Care  for  Defectives. 
Educational:  Blind,  Deaf,  Feeble-minded. 

e.  Principles  and  Methods  of  State  Care  for  Defectives. 
Custodial:  Idiots,  Feeble-mitided,  Epileptic,  etc. 

f.  Principles  and  Methods  of  State  Care  of  the  Insane. 

g.  Systems  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  in  Various 
States  (the  Middle  Group). 

h.  Systems  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  in  Various 
States  (the  West). 

j.  Systems  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  in  Various 
States  (the  South). 

k.  Federal  Charities  and  Corrections.  Federal  Institu- 
tions. Marine  Hospitals,  Epidemic  Service,  etc. 

l.  Federal  Support  of  the  Charities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

m.  A System  of  State  Supervision  and  Partial  State  Sup- 
port of  County  Asylums  for  the  Chronic  Insane  in  a 
Typical  State  (Wisconsin). 

n.  County  Poor  Houses  of  the  Middle  States,  Illustrated 
by  Descriptions  of  Poor  Asylums  in  Indiana. 


4.  Public  Aid  and  the  Eight  of  Relief. 

Seven  lectures  hy  Alexander  Johnson. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Legal  Aid  is  of  value  to  the 
student  in  giving  a correct  view  of  principles,  quite  as  much 
as  for  its  historical  interest.  To  a large  extent  the  public 
aid  of  our  modern  states  is  founded  on  the  English  system, 
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while  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the  English  Poor-Law  Com- 
mission of  1834,  are  of  the  highest  practical  as  well  as  scien- 
tific importance. 


a.  The  Origin  of  Piddic  (Legal)  Relief  in  England: 

( 1 ) Theory  of  the  Origin  of  \ agrancy. 

(2)  Repression  of  Vagrancy  and  Regulation  of  Beggary, 
previous  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 

(3)  Beginning  of  Legal  Aid,  1535-6  to  1601  A.  D. 

b.  The  English  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834. 

c.  Beginnings  of  Legal  Poor  Relief  in  the  United  States. 

d.  Laws  of  Settlement  and  Right  to  Public  Relief  in  the 
United  States. 

e.  System  of  Public  Outdoor  Relief  in  a Typical  State 
(Indiana)  with  Partial  State  Supervision  of  County  and 
Township  Agencies. 
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GROUP  C. 

Racial  Traits  in  the  Population.  A Study  in  So- 
ciology. 

Twenty  lectures  eonimeneiny  Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  1905. 

The  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  racial  traits  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  is  of  great  value  to  every  social  worker ; 
many  knotty  problems  are  solved  and  many  sources  of  in- 
fluence are  laid  o])en  1)V  such  knowledge.  After  the  introduc- 
tory courses  by  Dr.  Frankel  and  IMiss  Claghorn  on  the  more 
geiieral  aspects  of  immigration,  the  study  of  racial  traits  is 
continued  by  other  lecturers  exceptionally  well  (jualified  to 
speak  concerning  particular  racial  groups. 

1.  Immigration. 

Five  lectures  hy  Lee  K.  Frankel. 

a.  History  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States:  Early 
settlers;  immigration  prior  to  1800;  period  between  1800 
and  1850;  period  between  1850  and  1880. 

b.  Present  Immigration  to  llie  United  States:  Sources 
and  causes  of  immigration  to-day;  comparison  of  status 
and  character  of  present  immigration  with  former  immi- 
gration; volume  of  immigration;  destination  of  immi- 
grants. 


c.  The  Immigration  Law:  Earlier  Legislation;  law  of 
1903;  administration  of  the  law;  examination  of  immi- 
grants under  the  law;  suggested  amendments  and  altera- 
tions. 

d.  Helps  to  Immigrants;  Missionaries  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Societies;  immigrant  houses  and  lodging  houses,  em- 
ployment agencies,  removal  bureaus,  colonization. 

e.  Assimilation  of  the  Immigrant:  Value  of  the  immi- 
grant to  the  State;  immigration  and  pauperism;  second 
generation  of  the  immigrant. 

Tlie  Social  Areaiiing  of  Immigration. 

Two  lectui'cs  hy  Kafc  Uolhtday  Cloghorn. 

a.  The  sijniificaiice  of  as  a social  factor.  Su- 

perior and  inferior  races.  How  far  and  how  rapidly  a 
racial  group  can  be  niodified.  Intlnence  of  climate,  econ- 
omic resource,  industrial  organization,  social  and  political 

institutions. 

b.  Tlie  interaction  of  these  forces  as  shown  in  the  history 
of  immigration  to  the  T'nited  States.  Effect  of  the  in- 
coming races  upon  our  institutions,  social,  economic  and 
political;  and,  in  turn,  the  action  of  these  as  influences 
upon  the  incoming  races.  Along  what  lines  we  may  look 
for  practical  results  in  attempting  to  fit  new  peoples  into 
our  social  system. 

Italian  Characteristics. 

Two  lectures  by  Gino  C.  Speranza. 
a.  The  Italian  in  Italy.  Modern  Italy,  forces  that  make 
for  unity,  spirit  of  campanilismo,  economic  awakening. 
The  Modern  Italian;  heritage,  characteristics,  adaptabil- 
ity, patriotism.  Classes:  aristocracy,  middle  class  and 
peasants,  sociali.sm.  Women  in  modern  Italy.  Popular 
American  fallacies. 
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b.  The  Influence  of  America  on  the  Italian  immigrant: 
Popular  prejudice,  the  political  boss,  the  padrone,  the 
tough.  Distrust  of  American  justice.  The  Mafia,  the 
Black  Hand  and  other  fantasies.  Uplifting  forces  and 
opportunities.  The  Italo-American  of  the  second  genera- 
tion. Juster  conceptions.  His  debt  to  the  new  land  and 
the  old.  The  task  before  him.  How  Americans  can  help 
him. 

4.  The  Characteristics  of  Jews  Coming  from 
Eastern,  Europe. 

Five  lectures  hy  David  Blaustcin. 

a.  Political  and  Economic  Status  of  the  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

b.  The  Religious  and  Social  Life  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

c.  Causes  of  Emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Eastern 
Europe. 

d.  The  Difficulty  of  the  Immigrant  Jew  in  Adjusting 
Himself  to  American  Conditions. 

e.  The  Settlement  in  the  United  States  of  Jews  of  Dif- 
ferent Nationalities. 


The  American  Negro. 

Tivo  lectures  hy  Carl  Kelsey. 

a.  Historical:  A study  of  the  conditions  and  events  which 
have  caused  the  present  situation.  The  different  African 
tribes.  Influence  of  African  environment.  The  transfer 
to  America.  Economic  forces  determining  location  of 
slavery.  Geography  of  the  southern  States.  Influence  of 
slavery  upon  the  negro.  Effect  of  the  negro  upon  Amer- 


ican development.  The  Civil  W ar.  Emancipation. 
Suffrage.  Reconstruction.  Loss  of  political  power.  The 
Mulatto.  Separation  from  the  whites  and  the  resultant 
segregation  in  “black  belts.”  Race  hatred.  Sectional  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  “negro  problem.”  ^ An  attempt  to 
harmonize  northern  and  southern  conceptions, 
b.  The  Negro  Farmer:  A study  of  existing  conditions  in 
the  various  agricultural  districts  of  the  South.  Present 
opportunities  as  illustrated  by  actual  achievements  of 
different  families.  Land  ownership.  The  crop-lien  sys- 
tem. The  plantation  vs.  the  small  farm.  Existing  cul- 
tural agencies.  The  Church.  The  public  and  private 
schools.  Industrial  and  higher  education.  The  condi- 
tions of  race  progress.  Hopeful  and  discouraging  ten 
dencies.  Present  needs. 

6.  The  Negro  in  the  City.  Health  and  mor- 
ality. 

Lecture  hy  Lilian  Brandt. 

The  negi'o's  share  in  the  general  tendency  city-^\ald,  char- 
acteristics of  the  negro  group  in  the  city;  concentiatiou 
in  certain  districts:  character  of  these  districts;  dis- 
astrous effect  of  city  life  on  health,  morality  and  economic 
condition;  advantages  in  the  way  of  educational  and 
social  opportunities;  the  negro  as  a charity  problem. 

The  Negro  in  the  City.  Economic  Conditions. 

Lecture  hy  T.  J.  Bell. 

Economic  conditions  in  New  York  City;  occupations  which 
are  open  to  negroes ; obstacles  in  the  way  of  economic 
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equality;  occupations  in  which  there  is  most  hope  of 
progress;  suggestions  for  improving  tlie  economic  op- 
portunities. 


8.  Tlie  Characteristics  of  Sclavs. 


Ijcctiirc  by  Peter  Roberts. 

The  Sclav’s  Place  in  the  Paces  of  ^len.  His  racial  heri- 
tage. His  social  and  economical  conditions  in  fatherland. 
The  Sclav  on  new  soil.  His  place  in  our  industrial  army, 
tiis  strong  and  weak  points.  Practical  hints  in  the  work 
of  ameliorism. 


Special  Course. 

The  New  Basis  of  Civilization: 

A studv  iu  economics. 


Five  Lecturer  hu  Simon  X.  Fatte)t. 

JvirlitT  civilizations  have  been  the  result  of  temporary  and 
local  conditions.  I^sualJv  a particular  race  has  found  a par- 
liciilar  region  in  which  the  conditions  have  l)een  favorable 
j or  a high  civilization.  It  has  s])read  to  other  races  and 
( iher  regions  oidy  with  great  difficulty  because  of  insuperable 
jhysical  barriers.  For  the  first  time  such  barriers  are  now 
broken  down,  localities  are  merged  together  by  improved 
means  of  transportation  and  distant  peoples  are  being  brought 
into  contact  and  ai'c  able  to  acce])t  common  standards  and 
ideals.  Dr.  Patten’s  course  of  five  lectures  deals  with  these 
changes  now  in  progress,  and  will  show  liow  all  races  and 
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region?  can  bo  l.londc.l  in  a coimnnn  civilization.  Tin?  conr?e 
will  be  given  in  tbo  afternoons  of  the  week  beginning  Jauu- 

arv  23,  1905. 

a.  A Lesson  in  Geography. 

b.  The  Problem  of  Assimilation. 

e.  Work  as  the  Basis  of  Charaeter. 

d.  The  Extension  of  Civilization  Downward. 

e.  The  Extension  of  Civilization  Outward. 

Other  lectures  in  this  group  will  be  announced  on  the  class 
Toom  bulletin  and  by  notices  in  Ohakittes. 


GROUP  D. 

Constructive  Social  Work. 

Fifty  lectures  commencing  Monday,  Nov.  21,  1904. 

New  modes  of  benevolent  activity,  of  immense  importance 
iti  the  larger  cities  and  being  agitated  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cnes,  require  trained  social  workers  as  their  as:ents  to  ensure 
j rompt  and  economical  success.  While  the  demand  for  edu- 
cated specialists  in  these  departments  is  not  yet  so  large  as 
ii  child-helping  agencies  and  relief  societies,  yet  a knowledge 
c f the  activities  here  grouped  under  the  title  of  Constructive 
K'Ocial  Work,  is  of  great  value,  almost  indispensable,  in  fact, 
t)  those  engaging  in  the  other  departments  mentioned.  The 
1 :*cturers  in  Clroup  D,  will  each  speak  from  very  practical 
experience.'  They  are  now,  or  have  been  recently,  engaged  in 
t le  work  they  will  teach. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Gi’oups  D and  E are  not  necessarily 
riutually  exclusive,  some  lectures  assigned  to  one  being  not 
inappropriate  to  the  other. 

1.  Social  Work  in  Large  Cities. 

Ten  lectures  hy  Lawrence  Veillcr. 

a The  Life  of  the  Poor  in  Large  Cities. 

The  city  problem  the  great  social  and  political  prob 
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leni  of  the  times.  The  existing  evils  and  their  causes. 
The  results;  poverty,  crime,  sickness,  death.  Social  fric- 
tion. Some  popular  fallacies  about  the  life  of  the  poor. 
The  directions  constructive  work  should  take. 


b.  Housing.  (Part  1.)  . , . 

The  family  the  social  unit.  The  typical  tenement 

home.  The  conditions  to  be  remedied.  The  housing  prob- 
lem a three-fold  one.  Legislative  control  and  municipal 
regulation.  Reform  by  private  effort.  “Model”  tene- 
ments. The  improvement  of  old  houses. 


c.  Housing.  (Part  2.  Illustrated  by  stereopticon. ) 

New  York’s  housing  problem.  The  history  of  the 

movement  for  reform,  1834  to  1904.  Lessons  to  be 

learned  from  New  York's  experience. 

< d.  Housing.  (Part  3.  Illustrated.) 

The  functions  of  the  municipality.  The  Tenement 
House  Department  a unique  municipal  undertaking.  The 
causes  that  led  to  its  creation.  Its  functions,  powers, 
j duties.  What  it  has  accomplished  thus  far.  Its  prob- 

lems and  difficulties.  The  sociological  value  of  its  records. 
The  department  as  an  object  lesson  to  other  city  de- 

• partnients. 

e.  Housing.  Part  4. 

The  financial  side  of  the  problem.  Suburban  housing 
> and  its  relation  to  city  problems.  What  employers  have 

done  to  house  their  workingmen.  Municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  tenement  houses.  How  to  start  a mo\e- 
, ment  for  housing  reform.  The  necessity  of  continuity. 

Future  work  to  be  done  in  !New  York.  The  education  of 

I 

landlords  and  tenants. 

f.  Parks. 

' Their  value  three-fold;  physical,  social  and  educa- 

tional. Parks  as  the  lungs  of  a city.  As  a means  of 
, ' destrovinw  unsanitarv  tenements.  The  necessity  of  a 
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comprehensive  general  scheme  of  park  development.  The 
factors  which  enter  into  the  selection  of  park  sites.  Ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  in  a movement  to  secure  new 
parks.  Suburban  parks  for  city  dwellers. 

2.  Playgrounds.  (Illustrated.) 

The  causes  that  make  public  playgrounds  necessary. 
The  street  as  a playground ; its  jdiysical  and  moral  dan- 
gers. The  play  life  of  normal  boys  and  girls  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  tenement  child.  ISchool  playgrounds. 
J’ublic  playgrounds,  their  essential  requisites.  The  effect 
of  lack  of  play  on  the  health  of  the  community.  The 
educational  value  of  play.  Other  phases  of  the  play- 
ground movement : Farm  Gardens,  Recreation  Piers,  V'aca- 
tion  Schools  and  Recreation  Centres. 

h.  The  Social  Evil  and  Gambling. 

Prostitution,  a most  ancient  profession.  The  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  crime.  When  social  workers  should 
interfere.  Various  remedies  that  have  been  tried.  Regu- 
lation, Licensing,  Registration,  Segregation,  Sanitary  Con- 
trol. The  Cadet  system.  The  evils  of  the  Red-light  Dis- 
trict in  New  Tork  in  1900,  How  these  conditions  have 
been  remedied. 

Gambling. 

A form  of  recreation.  The  absence  of  opportunity  for 
play  partly  responsible  for  the  evil.  A vice  not  limited 
to  the  poor.  From  “craps”  to  pool-rooms.  Policy.  The 
effect  of  the  gambling  habit  on  the  homes  and  families 
of  the  poor. 

i.  The  Settlement  Movement  and  Neighborhood  Study. 

The  settlement  movement  defined.  Its  various  mani- 
festations. The  subjective  and  objective  value  of  a Set- 
tlement. Its  relation  to  the  neighborhood.  To  the 
municipality.  The  lack  of  a more  definite  aim  a hind- 
rance to  effective  results. 
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Neighborhood  Study. 

“City  Wildernesses.”  The  extent  of  the  problem,  a serious 
difficulty.  Density  of  population.  Race  characteristics. 
A knowledge  of  the  immigrant’s  language  and  his  life  in 
his  home  country  essential  to  the  Settlement  worker. 
Wasted  industrial  ability.  Our  haphazard  treatment  of 
the  immigrant.  Neighborhood  needs.  The  Association  of 
Neighborlu'od  Workers. 

j.  Iklunicipal  Activities  and  Legislative  Reforms. 

A knowledge  of  the  wu>rk  and  organization  of  each 
branch  of  the  city  government  necessary.  A sense  of  pro- 
portion an  essential  requisite  for  the  social  worker.  The 
social  worker  as  seen  by  the  city  official.  The  city  official 
as  seen  by  the  social  worker.  The  politician  as  the  enemy 
of  reform  and  as  its  agent.  Where  reformers  generally 

fail. 

Legislative  Reforms. 

Constructive  and  destructive  work.  The  ideal  and  the 
practical.  Public  sentiment,  a vital  factor.  All  reform 
work  to  be  educational.  Organization  essential  to  suc- 
cess. A Bureau  of  Legislative  Information  a necessary 
piece  of  social  machinery.  The  politician  to  be  fought  by 
his  own  methods.  The  necessity  of  a political  “boss”  for 

social  workers. 
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2.  Social  Aspects  of  Sanitary  AVork. 

Ten  lectures  hy  Wm,  H.  Allen, 

A large  and  increasing  jjroportion  of  the  effort  of  those 
who  are  striving  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  is 
iriven  to  questions  of  domestic  hygiene  and  public  sanitation. 
'Phis  course  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  strategic  value  of 


approaching  social  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  private 
and  public  health. 

Motives  to  Sanitary  (Social)  l^rogress.  (Three  lectures.) 

a.  Instinctive;  Comfort;  Commercial. 

b.  Anti-nuisance;  Anti-slum;  Pro-slum. 

c.  The  New  Altruism.  Democratic  Sanitation. 

A Modern  Sanitary  Program.  (Four  lectures.) 

d.  For  Cities. 

e.  For  Eural  Districts. 

f.  The  Growth  of  the  Bathing  Habit. 

g.  The  Fight  for  Fresh  Air. 

Taking  the  Poor  Out  of  the  City. 

Bringing  Fresh  Air  Into  the  City. 

Germ  Sociology.  ( Three  lectures.) 

h.  Migration;  Colonizaiiou  in  human  food  supplies 

j.  Survival  of  the  Fittest;  Elimination  of  Dis- 

ease Germs. 

k.  Are  Vital  Statistics  Vital  to  Charitable  Work? 

3.  The  Tuberculosis  Problem. 

Two  lectures  by  Lilian  Brandt. 

Tuberculosis  is  now  recognized  to  be  a problem  of  interest 
to  every  member  of  society,  not  merely  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. These  lectures  deal  with  the  influence  of  social  fac- 
tors in  perpetuating  the  disease  and  the  importance  of  social 
activity  in  eradicating  it. 

a.  Statement  of  the  Problem:  (1)  The  cause  and  nature 
of  tuberculosis.  (2)  Its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  society; 
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Importance  as  a cause  of  death;  Relation  to  other  social 
problems.  (3)  Influence  of  social  factors— such  as  den- 
sity of  population,  housing  conditions,  racial  characteris- 
tics, occupation  and  habits — on  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

b.  Solution  of  the  Problem:  (1)  Progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made;  Means  by  which  the  improvement  has 
been  brought  about;  Variations  in  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  different  places  and  in  different  elements  of  the 
population.  (2)  Elements  in  a comprehensive  plan  for 
controlling,  and  eventually  eradicating,  tuberculosis ; 
Education  of  the  people ; State  and  Municipal  control , 
Institutions  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  Proper 
care  of  consumptives  in  prisons,  insane  hospitals,  alms- 
houses and  all  other  public  institutions.  Improvements 
in  living  and  working  conditions. 

4.  The  Scope  and  Function  of  the  Board  of 

Health. 

Two  lectures  hy  Hermann  J/.  Biggs,  M.  D, 

5.  Welfare  Work  in  Factories  and  Depart- 

ment Stores. 

l\oo  lectures  hy  Gertrude  Beeks. 

a.  Welfare  Work  in  Factories. 

1.  definition  of  Welfare  Work. 

2.  The  relation  of  wages  and  hours  to  Welfare 

Work. 

3.  What  may  be  undertaken  in  a large  city  fac- 

tory. A typical  institution  for  illustration. 

4.  Welfare  Work  which  may  be  required  in  a mill 

town.  A typical  institution  for  illustration. 
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5.  The  importance  of  jiromoting  Welfare  Work  in 
small  as  well  as  large  factories.  A typical 
small  factory. 

t).  The  policy  of  the  employer  and  his  motive. 

7.  Special  supervision. 

8.  Beneficial  results  to  employer  and  employes, 
b.  Welfare  Work  in  Department  Stores. 

1.  How  the  conduct  of  Welfare  Work  in  the  de- 

partment store  may  differ  from  that  in  the 

factory. 

•/ 

2.  Primary  needs. 

3.  Vacations. 

4.  The  \\  elfare  Work  in  one  large  department 

store  for  illustration, 
o.  The  esprit  de  corps. 

Social  tendencies  of  modern  industrialism. 

five  lectures  hy  Graham  Taylor. 

a.  Social  tendencies  in  the  int<!rrelationship  of  the  groups 
constituting  society. 

b.  Social  tendencies  in  marriage  and  family  life. 

e.  Social  tendencies  in  the  survival  and  revival  of  neigh- 
borship. 

d.  Social  tendencies  in  the  spirit  and  sphere  of  citizen- 
ship. 

e.  Social  tendencies  in'  the  function  and  utilities  of 
Schools  and  Churches. 

The  Bov’s  Club. 

% 

Five  lectures  hy  Francis  E.  Tahor, 

a.  Organization  and  Equipment. 

b.  The  Club  in  Winter:  (1)  (fiasses,  games,  athletics. 

c.  The  Club  in  Winter:  (2)  Music  and  dramatics. 

d.  The  Club  in  Summer:  Baseball,  camping  out,  etc. 

e.  Summary,  Results  and  Future  Hopes. 


8.  The  Modern  Church  as  a Factor  in  Social 
Progress. 

Social-constructive  and  charitable  work  of  the  chinches. 
Ten  lectures  hy  leaders  in  the  department. 

The  immense  range  of  Social  Constructive  Work  which  ha.s 
become  recognized  as  proper  to  a church  in  a busy,  crowded 
city,  and  the  number  of  persons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  em- 
ployed in  such  work,  bring  the  churches  upon  their  social 
side  within  the  purview  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy. 
The  various  activities  will  be  described  to  the  school  by  active 

workers  in  religious  societies. 

a.  Present  day  charities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiuch. 
Three  lectures. 

1.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Lecture  hy  Thomas  M.  Mulry. 

(a.)  Care  of  needy  families  in  their  homes. 

(b.)  The  Fresh  Air  work,  (c.)  Boys’  Clubs 
and  other  social  work,  *'CVo  tvork  of  charity  is 
foreign  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.’' 

2.  Visiting  nursing  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Lecture  hy  Miss  Matilda  Cummings. 

Sisters  of  the  Assumption.  Sisters  of  Bon 
Secours.  Helpers  of  the  Sick  Poor. 

3.  Hospital  care  of  the  sick. 

Lecture  hy  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh. 

The  Consumptive’s  Hospital;  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital ; General  Hospitals. 
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b.  Modern  charities  as  administered  by  Jews. 

Lecture  by  Xathan  Bijur. 

c.  The  Mission  Church  and  its  activities. 

One  lecture. 

d.  The  Parish  or  Settlement  house  of  a city  church. 
Lecture  by  Rev.  Leslie  E.  Learned. 

e.  The  work  of  the  city  missionary. 

Lecture  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsiny. 

f.  Men’s  Clubs  as  part  of  the  church’s  work. 

One  lecture. 

g.  Women’s  Clubs  and  girls’  classes;  work  of  the  King’s 
Daughters. 

One  lecture. 

h.  Relation  of  church  charities  to  general  philanthropy. 
Lecture  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

Alsiting  Nursing  as  a Social  Factor. 

Two  lectures  by  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

a.  The  visiting  nurse  in  the  home. 

b.  The  visiting  nurse  in  the  neighborhood. 
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GROUP  E. 

Tbe  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 

Sixty  lectures  commencing  Monday,  Jan.  SO,  1905. 

Under  this  title  will  be  treated  the  work  of  the  large  range 
of  agencies,  called  by  various  names:  Associations  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Belief  and  Aid  Sov-detie?, 
Charity  Organization  Societies,  Associated  Charities  and 
nianv  others.  These  societies  are  \\  idely  distributed  and 
at  the  present  time,  afford  the  most  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  trained  social  workers.  To  be  fully  qualified 
for  work  of  this  kind,  an  agent  requires  the  widest  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  charity  and  reform.  Deal- 
ing as  he  must  with  every  kind  of  human  need,  there  is 
nothing  in  charitable  and  correctional  work  with  which  he 
does  not,  or  may  not,  come  in  touch.  He  should  understand 
all  the  public  and  private  agencies  for  help  and  reform  of 
the  nation,  the  State  and  the  municipality.  If  he  is  as 
thoroughly  informed  as  he  should  be,  he  will  be  called  upon 
for  counsel  and  aid  in  many  kinds  of  related  work.  The 
modern  conception  of  charity  involves  the  co-operation  of 
every  effort  and  the  agent  of  the  C.  0.  S.  is  the  one  through 
whom,  more  than  through  any  other  means,  efficient  co-opera- 
tion must  be  effected. 
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1.  The  Principles  of  Eelief. 

Twenty  lectures  by  Edward  T.  Devine. 

This  series  will  be  based  ipDon  the  lecturer’s  book,  “The 
Principles  of  Belief/’  and  use  will  be  made  of  the  typical 
relief  problems  in  Part  II.  of  that  volume.  The  lectures, 
however,  will  supplement  and  not  repeat  the  text.  The  topics 
which  follow  will  be  treated  in  about  twenty  lectures,  several 
of  them  probably  requiring  two  or  more  lectures. 

a.  Eelief  and  the  State.  Division  of  work  with  private 
agencies.  Outdoor  and  indoor  relief. 

b.  Relief  and  the  Church.  Effect  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  The  church  as  a general  relief  agency  in 
modern  communities. 

c.  Relief  and  the  Organized  Charities.  Hospitals,  homes, 
relief  societies  and  special  agencies.  The  charity  organi- 
zation society. 

d.  Relief  and  the  Dependent.  Who  need  help,  and  why? 
Development  of  strength  rs.  insurance  of  comfort. 

e.  Relief  and  the  Poor.  Effect  of  charity  upon  relatives, 
neighbors,  employers,  landlords.  Dr.  Chalmers’  opposi- 
tion to  all  official  charitv. 

f.  Relief  and  the  Giving  Public.  The  charitable  motive. 
How  far  can  our  charities  become  democratic  ? Relief 
value  of  large  and  small  donations  in  various  kinds  of 
work. 

g.  Relief  and  Social  Betterment.  The  settlements,  neigh- 
borhood movements.  Positive  social  work. 

h.  Relief  and  the  Schools.  ‘‘Ragged”  and  “soup”  schools, 
industrial  schools,  kindergartens,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  its  relation  to  public  relief,  to  private  societies. 
Extension  of  educational  system. 
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i.  Relief  and  the  Home.  The  family  unit.  What  con- 
stitutes a home?  Rival  forces  in  the  community.  Col- 
lateral relatives.  Neglect  of  children.  Non-support. 
Desertion.  Extent  to  which  relief  may  restore  or  pre- 

serve  the  home. 

k.  Relief  and  the  Individual.  The  individual  an  integral 
part  of  family,  community,  church  and  State.  Influence 
of  almsgiving  and  preventive  charity  respectively  on  social 
characteristics.  The  physical  type,  health,  vigor,  effic 
iency,  medical  and  surgical  relief,  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene.  Public  concern  in  the  health  and  well-being  of 

the  individual. 

2.  Histoiy  of  the  Development  of  tlie  Scientific 
Method  in  Charity. 

Ten  lectures  by  Alexander  Johnson  and  others. 
a Herr  von  Vogt  in  Hamburg  in  the  18th  Century. 

b.  Ozanam,  and  the  Rise  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  in  Paris. 

c.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  Parish  in  Glasgow. 

d.  The  Elberfeld  Movement. 

e.  Associations  for  Improving  the  Condition  oi  the 
Poor,  the  Provident  Associations,  etc.,  in  the  b nitcu 
States  in  the  middle  of  the  P.Hh  century. 

f.  The  London  Mendicity  Society  and  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  which  grew  out  of  It. 

o * ^ ^ 

cr.  The  Early  Charity  Organization  Societies  in  tne 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Etc. 

h.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  and  the  New  York 
Charitv  Organization  Society. 

i.  The  Spread  westward. 


In  connection  with  this  course  and  the  three  following, 
t le  students  will  be  given  practical  observation  and  work  in 
t le  offices  of  a thoroughly  equipped  society.  The  duties  of 
t le  different  officers  and  agents  will  be  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
plained  and  illustrated  in  detail.  The  members  of  the  class 
V ill  each  be  given  some  actual  work  to  do,  under  direction. 


a.  The  General  Organization.  'I'he  Board  of  Directors, 
etc.  How  to  start  a Charity  Organization  Society.  Meth- 
ods of  securing  financial  support. 

b.  The  General  Secretary  and  the  Central  Office  Force. 

c.  The  Registration  System.  The  street  record  and 
index. 

d.  Receiving  Applications.  Theory  and  practice.  How 
to  take  the  first  application.  Importance  of  proper  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  agent  to  the  society  and  to  the  applicant. 

e.  Investigation.  Its  theory  and  practice.  How  to  in- 
vestigate a case.  Illustrated  by  actual  records. 

f.  Investigation  and  reports  upon  applicants  for  aid,  for 
other  societies  and  benevolent  individuals,  with  illustra- 
tive cases. 

g.  Methods  of  Securing  Material  Relief  for  Aidable 
Cases.  Emergent  relief,  effective  relief,  the  pension 
system. 

h.  Methods  of  Securing  Co-operation  in  Relief,  and  Other 
Co-operation  wdth  Other  Societies  and  Individuals,  with 
Cases. 
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i.  Methods  of  Securing  Relief  by  Employment  and 
other  ways. 

k.  The  District  Committees,  Officers  and  Agents. 

l.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Friendly  Visitation,  with 
Cases. 

m.  Dealings  with  the  Unemployed  and  Homeless  Men. 
The  Woodyard. 

n.  Dealings  with  Unemployed  and  Incompetent  Women. 
The  Laundry. 

o.  Investigations  of  and  Reports  Upon  Other  Societies, 
with  Cases. 

p.  Adaptation  of  the  System  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  villages. 

4.  Investigation  and  Treatment.  Illustrated 
by  a Study  of  Actual  Case  Records. 

Ten  lectures  hy  Mary  E.  Richmond. 

a.  The  Basis  of  Fact.  A broad  basis  is  especially  needed 
in  the  care  of  families.  A narrow  basis  is  still  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  investigator’s  attitude  of  mind.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  the  poor  and  the  charitable.  The  psychology 
of  false  statements.  Value  of  slight  clues;  of  unused 

clues. 

b.  The  First  Interview.  In  the  home  or  in  the  office? 
The  introduction.  Note  taking.  Outline  of  necessary 
facts.  Value  of  indirect  questioning.  Danger  of  “lead- 
ing” questions;  of  questions  about  personal  habits;  of 
premature  advice  or  promises.  The  family’s  own  plans. 
The  man  of  the  family  must  be  seen.  This  first  inter- 
view the  supreme  test  of  the  skilled  worker. 

c.  Completion  of  Investigation.  Suspended  judgment. 
Sources  of  outside  information.  Method  of  approach. 
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Value  of  letters  of  recommendation.  Caution  as  to  pres- 
ent neighbors,  present  landlords,  present  employers.  The 
key  position  of  relatives.  Out  of  town  inquiries.  When 
not  to  investigate.  When  to  stop  investigating.  Ad- 
vantage of  breaking  through  routine.  Divorce  of  investi- 
gation from  treatment  fatal. 

d.  Study  of  the  Social  Forces  Available  in  Treatment. 
Forces  within  the  family.  Personal  forces.  Neighbor- 
hood forces.  Civic  forces.  Private  charitable  forces. 
Public  relief  forces.  Their  infinitely  varied  combinations. 
Their  re-combination  the  charity  worker’s  task. 

e.  The  Man  of  the  Family.  Eelation  of  good  govern- 
ment to  this  and  the  succeeding  topics.  Non-support  and 
wife  desertion.  Families  of  drunkards  and  vagabonds. 
Unemployment  and  the  work  test. 

f.  The  Woman  of  the  Family.  The  wife  as  homemaker ; 
as  wage  earner.  Early  and  improvident  marriages. 
Wisdom  with  children.  The  breaking  up  of  families. 

g.  The  Children  of  the  Family.  As  applicants  for  char- 
ity. Child  beggars.  Cruelty  and  probation  cases.  School 
and  child-labor  problems.  School  scholarships.  De- 
fectives. 

h.  The  Sick  and  the  Aged.  Hospital  versus  home  care. 
The  place  of  the  Dispensary.  Need  of  closer  relations 
betw'een  medical  agencies  and  the  home.  Convalescent 
care.  Tuberculosis.  Surgical  appliances.  Pensions 
versus  institutions  for  the  aged. 

j.  Place  of  the  Volunteer  in  Treatment.  Necessary  part 
of  all  long  plans.  What  are  friendly  visitors?  How  to 
win,  start  and  keep  them.  Tests  of  their  work.  Their 
relations  to  relief,  and  to  paid  workers.  Other  forms  of 
volunteer  service. 

k.  Place  of  the  District  Committee  in  Treatment.  The 
village  community.  The  normal  as  the  test  of  abnormal- 


ity. The  district  habit  of  mind  underlying  the  district 
plan.  Forms  of  district  organization  in  our  large  cities. 
How^  to  start  a new  district.  Methods  of  conducting 
meetings.  Tests  of  good  case  work.  Aims  and  ideals. 

5.  A Modem  Mendicancy  Department. 

Lecture  hy  James  Forbes. 

The  Combination  of  Police  Power  with  Constructive  Char- 
ity. Repression  of  beggary,  but  friendly  help  for  the  beg- 
gar. Illustrated  by  a number  of  actual  cases  treated  in 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  Mendicancy 
Department. 

6.  Tlie  Homeless  Man. 

Two  lectures  by  C.  C.  Carstciis. 

a.  Various  types:  The  restless  wanderer;  the  deserting 
husband;  the  drinking  man;  the  deficient  man.  How  the 
ranks  are  recruited. 

b.  The  Various  Remedies:  The  police  station;  mission 
shelter;  cheap  lodging  houses;  the  Wayfarers’  Lodge  and 
Woodyard;  municipal  lodging  house;  the  Farm  Colony, 
with  indeterminate  sentence. 

7.  Hospitals,  Dispensaries  and  Diet  Kitchens. 

Three  lectures  by  Silas  F.  JJallock,  M.  D. 

The  prominence  of  sickness  among  the  causes  of  poverty 
makes  it  especially  important  that  persons  who  work  among 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  that  have  been  evolved  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  when  and  how  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

a.  Hospitals:  Historical  sketch.  Relative  efficiency  of 
sneient  tiTid.  iHodcrTi  liOSpit3.1s,  (^lassiiico.tioii. 
muTiicipul  and  private  hospitals.  General,  special  and 


contagious  disease  hospitals.  Duties  of  each  kind  to  the 
public,  and  how  each  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

b.  Hospitals  (continued).  Con.siderations  which  should 
determine  decision  as  to  Hospital  Care: 

(1)  Physical  condition  of  the  patient;  when  hospital  care 
is  necessary ; when  it  is  desirable,  but  not  necessary ; 
when  home  treatment  is  best. 

(2)  Financial  circumstances  of  the  family. 

(3)  Hygienic  conditions;  danger  of  contagion  to  other 
members  of  the  family  and  to  neighbors. 

Present  Needs  in  Hospital  Provision.  Convalescent  Homes. 

c.  Dispensaries  and  Diet  Kitchens. 

( 1 ) Dispensaries : Classification ; connected  with  hospitals 
and  independent.  Visiting  physicians  and  nurses  and 
efficiency  of  each.  The  use  and  abuse  of  dispensaries. 

(2)  Diet  Kitchens:  Their  importance;  how  they  should  be 
used.  Inadequate  supply. 
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GROUP  F. 


Child  Helping  Agencies. 


Forty  lectures  commencing  Monday,  Mar.  6. 

Child-helping  is  one  of  the  most  effective  preventives  of  the 
evils  which  charities  and  correction  seek  to  alleviate. 


The  institutional  methods  and  the  home-finding  plans  are 
equally  worthy  of  study  and  each  have  their  essential  place 

in  the  general  scheme. 

1.  The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  De- 
linquent Children. 

Ten  lectures  by  Homer  Folks. 

a.  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Social  Responsibility  for 
the  Well-being  of  the  Child : Protection  from  death.  Pro- 
tection from  violence.  Protection  from  physical  neglect. 
Protection  from  moral  neglect  and  exposure.  Protection 
from  overwork.  Protection  from  ignorance. 

b.  The  Care  of  Destitute  Children  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1875:  Conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Public  institutions  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  Children  in  almshouses.  Indenture  system. 
Early  orphan  asylums.  Types  of  institutions.  Develop- 
xnent  of  placing-out  agencies. 
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c.  The  Movement  for  the  Removal  of  Children  from 
Almshouses:  Growing  consciousness  of  the  unfitness  of 
almshouse  care.  Part  taken  by  the  State  Boards  of  Char- 
ities. Sketch  of  legislation  in  various  states.  Present 
conditions.  Study  of  movement  as  a whole  as  an  instance 
of  a social  reform  through  legislation  under  a Federal 
svstem. 

(1.  Substitutes  for  Almshouse  Care:  State  and  County 
systems.  State  schools  for  dependent  children  in  Michi- 
gan, ^Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere.  County  Chil- 
dren’s Homes  in  Ohio,  Connecticut  and  Indiana.  State 
placing-out  systems  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 
Consideration  of  the  State  as  an  agency  for  child-caring 
work. 

e.  Public  Support  in  Private  Institutions:  Historical 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  New  York  system. 
Changes  introduced  by  revised  constitution  of  1894.  De- 
velopment of  the  system  in  California,  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Maryland.  Study  of  tendencies  of  the  system. 

f.  Growth  of  Private  Charities  for  Destitute  and  Neg- 
lected Children:  Multiplication  of  Institutions.  Develop- 
ment of  placing-out  societies.  State  regulation  of  placing- 
out.  Care  of  homeless  mothers  with  babies.  Care  of 
foundlings.  Girard  College  and  similar  institutions. 

g.  Delinquent  Children:  The  probation  system.  Real 
meaning  of  the  probation  system.  Recent  extension  of 
the  system.  The  Juvenile  Court  movement. 

h.  Reformatories  for  Juvenile  Offenders:  Historical 

sketch  of  reformatory  system  in  the  United  States.  Es- 
sential features  of  the  best  reformatories. 

j.  Child-saving  Abroad:  Substitutes  for  almshouse  care 
in  England.  Separate  and  district  schools.  Cottage 
homes.  Boarding-out  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Child-saving  in  France  and  Germany.  Child-saving  in 
Australia. 
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k.  Present  Tendencies:  As  to  administration.  Increas- 
ing efficiency  of  institutions  and  of  placing-out  agencies. 
Differentiation  of  work. 

[ 2.  Problems  of  the  Institution. 

Five  lectures  hy  R.  R.  Reeder. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  problems  of  institution 
tifiimng  will  be  discussed  in  these  lectures,  is  thst  of  the  child 

Lormally  situated  in  the  family. 

a.  The  Physical  Development  of  the  Child  (one  lecture)  ; 
The  limitations  of  the  institution  in  the  matter  of  phys- 
ical environment;  rural  and  urbay  locations,  the  cottage 

( and  congregate  systems.  Range  of  exercise  in  play  and 

f in  work.  Dietary:  “Institution  brands”  in  food  stuffs; 

records  of  weights  and  measures  of  children ; the  relation 
of  growth  and  health  to  the  dietary. 

b.  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Child  (two  lec- 

itures)  : 

c.  ( 1 ) Education  through  play ; the  games  and  plays  of 
institution  children;  under  what  conditions  may  the  im- 
aginative element  function  in  play  ? Its  importance. 
The  school : institution  or  public  school  ? What  should  be 
the  curriculum  for  children  who  must  become  self-sup- 
porting at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years?  (2)  Corre- 
lation of  educative  material  from  the  domestic,  industrial, 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  child  in  formal  school 
work.  Influence  of  the  cottage  system  versus  congregate 
housing  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 

d.  Economic  and  Industrial  Training  (one  lecture): 
The  abnormal  condition  of  the  institution  child  with 
> respect  to  economic  training;  how  to  awaken  his  interest 

in  the  sources  of  food  and  clothing  supplies.  How  to 
train  the  child  in  the  use  of  money ; the  four  problems  in- 
volved— earning,  saving,  spending  and  giving. 
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e.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  Children  in  In- 
stitutions (one  lecture)  : The  value  of  the  property  inter- 
est in  moral  training.  Individual  responsibility  in  the 
clothing,  material  used  in  industrial  work,  etc.  Discip- 
line, moral  incentives,  freedom,  coercion,  punishments,  etc. 
Relisrious  instruction,  rote-learning,  form,  etc. 


Tlie  Organization  and  Management  of  a 
Society  for  Helping  Cliildi’en. 

Five  Lrchircfi  hi/  Alexander  Johnson. 

a.  Preliminary  consideration  of  local  conditions.  Study 
of  legal  aspects.  Defects  of  legislation  and  etlorts  for 
better  laws  where  such  are  needed. 

b.  Methods  of  interesting  the  ]mblie.  Securing  co-oi)era- 
tion  of  public  officials.  Tin  helj)  of  the  churches. 

c.  Co-operation  with  leading  charity  societies.  Need  to 
avoid  duplication  and  rivalry.  Ihe  work  of  the  police  in 
child-saving. 

d.  Organization  of  the  Society.  The  Board  of  Directors. 
Work  of  volunteer  officers  and  members.  IMethods  of 
securing  financial  support. 

e.  Officers,  agents  and  the  central  otlice  work.  Records 
and  book-keeping.  Importance  of  accurate  and  contin- 
uous records. 

Tlie  Practical  Work  of  the  Committees  and 
xVgents  of  a Child-helping  Society. 

Ten  lectures  hy  Hastinys  H.  Hart  and  others. 

a.  How  to  find  the  children  who  need  aid.  Questions 
of  relatives.  When  is  it  right  to  break  up  a family? 

b.  Methods  of  Children’s  Aid  without  taking  children 
from  relatives.  Friendly  visiting  as  a part  of  child-help- 
ing. The  Home  Libraries  plan. 
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c.  Methods  of  getting  charge  of  the  children  to  be  helped. 
Police  powers  of  agents.  Commitments  legal  and  volun- 
tarv.  Laws  of  various  States  on  commitments  and  in- 
dentures. The  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians. 

d.  First  treatment  of  the  rescued  child.  Careful  stud) 
of  the  child.  The  temporary  home,  the  way  station. 

e.  How  to  find  the  adoptive  home.  The  selection  of  the 
home.  Things  essential  and  things  desirable.  Conditions 
as  to  education:  conditions  as  to  religious  instruction; 
conditions  as  to  play  and  amusements.  Definite  recog- 
nition of  the  child’s  place  in  the  foster  family. 

f.  Study  of  the  adoiitive  family.  The  head  of  the  house 
(husband  or  wife).  Other  members  of  the  family.  Is 
there  room  for  one  more?  Puigiose  of  foster  parents  in 

taking  a child. 

0-.  Study  of  the  home  and  the  child.  How  do  the  condi- 
tions of  each  harmonize.  Physical  and  mental  harmony. 
The  citv  child  in  the  country  home. 

h.  IIoAV  to  place  the  child  in  the  home.  Securing  a 
welcome.  The  first  introduction.  Definite  understanding 
of  rights  and  duties  on  the  part  of  the  foster  parents. 
Definite  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  foster  parents 

by  the  child. 

i.  After  care  and  visitation.  NVritten  reports  vs.  per- 
sonal visits.  Local  advisory  committees.  Visits  from 
ao-ents  harino-  authority  to  withdraw  the  improperly 
treated  child,  or  the  one  who  does  not  fit. 

j.  Return  to  the  temporary  home  (way  station),  lieat- 
n'lent  on  return.  Retdacement  in  a new  foster  home. 
Suumuivv  Rnd  conclusion. 

t 

5.  Placing  Out  and  Probation. 

Tiro  hy  Ch*irles  . BtriioelL 


6.  The  State  and  the  Defective  Child. 


Two  lectures  hy  Alexander  Johnson. 


a.  Theory  of  State  Care  and  Support  as  'well  as  Educa- 
tion for  the  Defective  (blind,  deaf  and  feeble-minded). 

b.  Methods  of  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

7.  Tlie  Feeble-minded  Child.  Psychical  and 
Physiol  o gi  c a 1 Pr  o b lem  s . 


Lecture  bij  2Iariin  1C.  Barr,  M.  D. 


8.  Methods  of  Education  and  training  of 

Feeble-minded  and  Backward  Children. 

Five  lectures  hy  Edward  R.  Johnstone. 

a.  Child  Study  Applied  to  the  Feeble-minded. 

b.  Physical  Education. 

c.  Moral  and  Mental  Education. 

d.  Industrial  Education. 

e.  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

9.  Defective  and  Backward  Children  in  the 

Public  Schools. 

Two  lectures  hy  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell. 

a.  Physical  and  Mental  Defects  of  Public  School  Children. 
Statement  of  the  sensory  and  the  motor  defects  found 
in  school  children,  with  a consideration  of  their  causes 
and  their  results. 

b.  Special  Classes  for  Backward  Children  in  the  Schools. 
Organization,  equipment,  teachers,  children,  medical 
inspection,  course  of  study,  after  care,  aim. 
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GROUP  C. 

Treatment  of  the  Criminal  Reformatory  Meth- 

ods.  Probation. 

Thirty-one  lectures  commencing  April  2oth. 

i 1.  The  Xew  Penology,  Its  Principles  and 

Problems. 

Ten  lectures  hy  Sumuel  J.  Burroics, 

The  Xew  versus  the  Old  Penology ; A Study  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Eepression;  Xew  Conceptions  of  Social 
' Duty;  Different  Tendencies  in  the  Xew  Penology ; Pesources. 

a.  Prophylactic  aspects  of  modern  penology;  a study  of 
crime  and  of  preventive  measures.  How  the  area  of 
prevention  can  be  enlarged. 

b.  A study  of  offenses;  criminal  codes;  social  standards. 
A study  o/ penalties.  Increase  in  the  categories  of  crime. 

c.  A study  of  offenders.  Criminal  anthropology.  Ques- 
tions of  organization  and  responsibility.  Casual  offend- 
ers; juvenile  and  hardened  ofienders. 

f d.  The  treatment  of  the  offender  before  trial;  rights  of 

the  accused  during  trial;  the  jury  system;  juvenile  of- 
i fenders:  juvenile  courts;  “The  Criminal  Insane. 

e.  The  treatment  of  the  offender  after  trial.  Correction 
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without  imprisonment.  The  probation  system.  The  re- 
formatory system;  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

f.  The  therapeutic,  moral  and  economic  aspects  of  prison 
labor. 

g.  The  discharged  prisoner;  conditional  liberation;  the 
best  way  of  re-instating  him  in  society. 

h.  The  rounder  or  recidivist.  The  legal  treatment  of 
drunkenness. 

j.  Open  questions  and  problems  in  penology. 

2.  Prison  Labor. 

Five  lectures  by  Joseph  F.  Byers. 

a.  The  Necessity  of  Labor: 

Labor  as  a source  of  profit. 

Labor  as  a means  of  education. 

b.  The  Lease  System. 

c.  The  Contract  System. 

d.  The  Piece-price  Plan. 

e.  The  Public  Account,  State  Use  and  Public  Works 
Systems. 


3.  iVrinor  Correctional  rnstitntions. 

Five  lectures  by  Alexander  Johnson. 

a.  The  Police  Station,  Lock-up  and  Calaboose. 

b.  County  Jails,  Illustraled  by  descriptions  of  the  Jails 
of  the  Middle  States  (Ohio,  Ind.,  111.  &c. ) 

c.  County  Jails  vs.  District  State  Workhouses. 

d.  The  Tramp  as  a Misdemeanant;  or  an  Object  of 
Charity. 

e.  A System  of  Correctional  Institutions  of  a Typical 
State  (Ind.). 
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Principles  and  Methods  of  Reformatory 
■Work. 

Five  lectures  by  Katharine  Benient  Davis. 

a.  Principles  Involved  in  Reformatory  Work: 

Sketch  of  their  development. 

Growth  of  reformatory  institutions. 

Difl'ereiices  in  work  for  men  and  women 
(1)  physiological,  i2)  social,  (3)  economic  differ- 

enccs. 

Organization ; 

The  cottage  vs.  the  congregate  plan. 

Classification: 

its  proper  objects;  its  proper  bases, 

b.  Discipline: 

Its  purpose:  possible  points  of  view. 

Repression  vs.  self-control. 

Restraint  vs.  liberty. 

(How  much  of  these  are  desirable  and  practicable.) 
Punishments. 

c.  Promotion  and  Parole: 

For  what  should  we  promote? 

Marking  systems — their  use  and  abuse. 

The  basis  of  parole. 

Length  of  parole. 

Supervision  during  parole. 

d.  Educational  Work: 

(1)  Industrial— for  general  development;  as  prep 
aration  for  earning  a livelihood;  local  economic 
conditions;  kinds  of  work;  methods  of  teaching. 

( 2 ) Scholastic— Organization  of  school  work ; pur- 

pose;  subjects;  methods.  (3)  Physical.  (4) 
Moral. 

e.  The  Food  Problem:  , . , / 1 i for 

Its  importance  in  institutional  voik,  (1) 
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health;  (2)  for  discipline.  Physiological  require- 
ments; ration  allowance;  management  of  suppUei; 
variety  in  diet — consti  action  of  bills  of  fare. 

5.  Probation  Work  for  Girls  and  Women. 

Five  lectures  by  Ada  Eliot. 

a.  The  Criminal  Courts;  the  police  court,  its  functioa 
and  importance;  special  and  general  sessions.  The  part 
played  by  probation  in  the  court. 

b.  The  first  probation  law;  the  Xew  York  law;  in  other 
states.  The  duties  of  a probation  officer.  The  course  of 
proceeding  in  cases  referred  to  a probation  officer. 

c.  What  cases  are  suitable  for  probation  and  why ; the 
alternatives  to  probation.  The  probation  officers’  attitude  ' 
towards  prisoners;  in  investigation;  in  reporting  to 
court;  in  after  treatment. 

d.  The  underlying  principle  of  probation  the  same  as 
that  of  modern  education.  Is  there  a criminal  class?  Is 

a continuation  of  supervision  and  influence  desirable  after  ! 
probation  is  terminated? 

e.  The  actual  and  ideal  attitude  of  the  philanthropist 
toward  those  he  wishes  to  help.  Government  regulation  ' 
of  private  morals. 

6.  The  Practical  Art  of  Dealing  with  Way- 

ward Girls. 

Lecture  by  Frances  F.  Morse.  . . 

The  necessity  of  the  institution.  j 

How  the  institution  can  be  made  to  meet  the  need;  (1) 
individual  study;  (2)  home  atmosphere,  cottage  system;  ? 

(3)  avoidance  of  the  artificial  in  furnishings  and  equip- 
ments; (4)  careful  classification;  (5)  value  of  the  right  ! 

officers;  (6)  methods  of  discipline;  (7)  industries.  ' 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS 

OF  THE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PHILANTHROPIC 

WORK  1898-1904,* 

WITH  POSITIONS  I>' 

SOCIAL  WORK  ATTAINED. 

CLASS  OF  1898. 

Birnbaum,  Martin,  37  Liberty  street,  Xew  York  City,  attorney-at- 
law.  Has  done  work  in  connection  with  Hungarian  immigration. 

Brown,  Lincoln  E.,  Calvary  House,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  oiganizer 
of  boys’  club  work  at  Hale  House,  Boston,  1896-8 ; at  St.  Luke  s 
Parish,  Scranton,  Pa.,  1899-1901;  in  Boy’s  Industrial  Association, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1902-1903;  in  Calvary  Parish,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
March,  1903,  to  present.  Has  studied  methods  of  boys’  club  work 
and  contributed  articles  on  such  questions  to  “Men  of  To-Morrow," 
“How  to  Help  Boys,”  “Diocesan  Record,”  and  Scranton  and  Wilkes 
barre  press.  Has  published  “Ideal  Boys’  Club,”  “Boys’  Club  .Log 

Book.” 

Bowley,  IiIary  (Mrs  Montague  Webb),  Fresh  Creek,  Andros 
Island,  Bahamas. 

Claqhoen,  Kate  Holladay,  81  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  XL  Y., 
secretary-treasurer,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  1898-1900: 
research  work  for  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  sub- 
ject of  foreign  immigration,  1900-1901 ; editorial  work.  United  States 
census,  1902;  assistant  registrar  of  records,  Tenement-house  Depart 
ment  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  since  Jul\,  1902. 

to  Au'jn.-it  1st.  190’,. 
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Collins,  Florence  B.  (Mrs.  Cragie),  Ramsgate,  England. 

CoNYNOTON,  Mary  Katherine,  32  Westminster  street.  Providence, 

B.  I.,  secretary  Society  for  Organizing  Charity. 

Damer,  Annie,  330  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York  City,  agent  | 

Charity  Organization  Society,  Bnfialo,  1899-1904;  at  present  visiting 
n irse,  ont-patient  department,  Bellevue  Hospital,  tuberculosis  diii 
son.  Has  been  volunteer  tenement  inspector,  ButTalo ; chairman 
( onnnittee  on  Investigation,  Consumers’  League,  Buffalo,  and  mem- 
l)'i'  of  Xew  York  Stato  Board  of  Xurse  Exainineis. 

Davenport,  Frances  G.,  11  Francis  avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Vas- 
s ir  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.,  took  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  Chicago  Um- 
vn-sity,  June,  1904;  at  present  teaching  mediaeval  history,  Vassar 

C ollege. 

Earle,  Isabella  B.,  44  Avon  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Garvin,  Norma,  Lonsdale,  R.  L,  teacher  in  kindergarten  and  in 
girls’  clubs. 

Griffith.  Emily  (Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Beardsley),  31  Cottage  Place, 
rtica,  N.  Y.,  teacher  in  ]Mrs.  Piatt’s  School,  lYica.  N.  Yh,  to  June, 

1899.  Has  done  some  work  in  connection  with  summer  plaj’-grounds. 

HA2UI.IN,  :Mrs.  Conde,  The  Ylarlborough,  St.  Paul,  Ylinn.,  vice- 
] esident  American  Civic  Assocation, 

Krolik,  Bell  (Mrs.  David  Scheyer),  513  Brush  street,  Detroit, 

' lich. 

Levere,  Mrs.,  303  IVest  137th  street,  Neiv  York  City. 

Marsh,  Sarah  Brayton,  48  Joy  street,  Albany,  N.  Y^. 

YIoffat,  Adelene,  03  Dryad’s  Green,  Northampton,  Mass.,  secre- 
larv  of  Home-Culture  Clubs,  1889  to  date. 

Parsons,  Florence  J.,  38  Palisade  avenue,  Y’onkers,  N.  Y.,  general  • 

fccretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Woman’s  Institute,  December,  j 

] 890,  to  date.  f 

Ragsdale,  Cora  Kemp,  Franklin,  Ind.  j 
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* A oQ  Xorth  Alaple  avenue.  East  Orange,  N.  t ., 

Reimer,  Isabella  A.,  -8  * o - I Endish  poor  law 

ha.  taken  oour.e.  at  Cohnnbia  I mveva.U  n,  the  tngl.  P 

and  socialism.  , x'nrk 

SM.xu,  Btohxnne  X.  W -t.ng  ■ 

Charity  Organization  Society,  October, 

:,::;..„ke.Luta  socia.  Sett,e.ne„t.  C-J  atn  Oh  . 

3 migration.  ai+o  Cal.,  associate  professor 

StuTll,  Mrs.  Mari  . ,.ascavch  assistant  in  economics 

of  sociolop,  „ engaged  in  a study  of 

^Mn:::  i^igt-at'^^oi.  tv’hich  she  ims  icocivcd  an  appointment  ftom 

the  Carnceie  Institute. 

at  We^t  Seventy-seventh  street,  New  ^or 

Smith,  Xelhie  31b  \\  e.  , Xeif^liborhood 

City  is  eima<^ed  in  yolnnteer  work  in  the  Jacob  A.  R • * ^ 

S ttiemenC  48  Hemv  stvcct,  Xctv  Yovk  City;  chairman  of  press  com. 

mitt  of  the  same,  'and  member  of  the  hoard 

* /-t.r.TTv  in'^  Ea<5t  Twenty-second  street,  rsew 

Vottit?  dirttofthe  Winter  course  in  Philanthropy.  1003-04; 
tooiate-cilrector  of  the  Xerv  York  So>.ool  of  JM^tlpip  and  as- 
soeiate  leader  of  the  Ethical  Cnltnre  Society  of  Xen  ^"^k  City. 
Talbot,  Herbert  S„  040  Era.iklin  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Taylor  Alice  S.  (Mrs.  Philip  W.  Ayres),  Concord,  XUI.,  gepisl 
sectary  ’of  the  Society  for  Organising  Charity,  Providence,  E.  I„ 

Wvay  a.,  graduate  student,  Col, in, Ida  University,  ISOB- 
C,  and  1001  02;’  invostigatoi,  Coinmi.teo  on  Dependent  Cl, i dren,  New 
ttk  Charitv  Organisation  Society.  1800-1000;  gradi.a  e pident. 
I'avis  and  Berlin  University,  1000  1001  ; assistant  supcpitendent  ap 
r tin,,  hiireai.  Charity  Organization  Society  and  Assocation  fo 
Wovinn  the  Cmidition  of  the  Poor  of  -Yew  York,  1902-03 ; peretary 
ComniUlec  on  Dependent  Children,  New  ^ork  Charity  Orgppa- 
tiou  Society,  to  1904.  At  present  assnstaut  lu  ofhee  of  ■ - ‘ > 

uf  the  City  Club  of  New  York. 
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rowKE,  E.  T.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


-Vhexpley,  Philip  B.,  7 Maple  street,  Ne-wton,  Mass.,  in  Europe 
during  1899;  with  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  1900-1901, 
in  work  with  dependent  children;  in  charge  of  probation  work  in 
ju'  enile  court  of  District  of  Columbia,  1902;  director-in-charge  of 
Co  operative  Settlement  in  Philadelphia,  1903;  especially  interested 
in  1903  in  co-operative  coal  clubs  among  colored  people. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 

Buck,  Wili.iam  Bradford,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  secretary 
Cu  >an  Orphan  Society,  1900-1902;  secretary  New  York  County  Visit- 
ing Committee,  1901-1903;  inspector  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  1902-1903;  superintendent  of  inspection.  New  York  State 
Bond  of  Charities,  1903,  to  present  date;  has  done  legislative  work 
foi  the  State  Charities  Aid  Assocation. 

< Tieney,  Mrs.  Matilda  B.,  201  Pond  street,  Providence,  R.  I., 
volunteer  visitor,  Society  for  Organizing  Charity;  on  various  boards 
of  lirection. 

CosPER,  Walter,  104  City  Hall,  Peoria,  111.,  assistant  secretary 

h irity  Organization  Society,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1899-1900;  gen- 
ial secretary  Associated  Charities,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1900-1901;  gen- 

■ al  secretary  Associated  Charities,  Peoria,  111.,  1901,  to  date. 

Creelman,  Albert,  Department  of  Public  Charities,  66  Third  av3~ 
mil , New  York  City. 

Downey,  Joseph  Robert,  406  Main  street,  Pueblo,  Col.,  secretary 
Associated  Charities,  Keoukuk,  Iowa,  1899-1900;  editor  Gate  City, 
Ke  )kuk,  Iowa,  1900;  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  Pueblo,  Col.,  at 
present  date;  director  in  Pueblo  Associated  Charities. 

Dynes,  John  Howard,  1305  Thirtieth  street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Un  ted  Stats  Census  office,  1899-1903;  clerk  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Un  ted  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1903  to  date. 

Fernald,  Hannah  G.,  1713  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Fokbe"  James  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  City, 
epeciaragent,  Mendicancy  Comn.ittee,  Charity  Organiaat.cn  Soe.ety 

of  New  York  City.  ^ . 4. 

ghost  Gea-ev.eve  (Mrs.  E.  E,  Whitted),  1885  Gaylord  street, 
Denver,  Col.,  volunteer  and  manager  in  charitable  socities  in  Denver. 

Geovek,  Eva  Ball,  The  Chestnuts,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  has  done 
work  with  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  and  residen 

work  in  settlements.  ^ ii_  a 

BASSE,  Elsa  .Y  (Mrs.  S.  F.  .Andrae),  253  Nineteenth  street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keppel,  Herbert  G.,  616  Foster  street,  Evanston,  III.,  teacher  o 
mathematics  in  Northwestern  University,  1899  to  date. 

King  Frederick  A.,  University  Settlement,  184  Eldridge  street, 
'lew  York  Citv,  with  Charity  Organization  Society,  1900-1901,  po  ice 
toun  probatimi  officer,  New  York  City,  and  resident  at  l.Tniversity 

Settlement,  1901-1904. 

Mitchell,  Jane  H.,  died,  June,  1902. 

Mohr,  -^.bekt  G.,  Cainbridge,  Vt.,  student  at  Union  Seminary; 
pastor  since  graduation. 

Richardson,  Bertha,  86  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
^ook  one  vear  of  graduate  work  in  economics  and  somology,  ^ssar 
College,  {899-1900;  with  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
hsince  July,  1900:  at  present  assistant  agent  of  Chelsea  district. 

SiirFRO,  Jacob  J.,  11  Eldridge  street.  New  York  City. 

Weatherly,  Ulysses  Grant,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Tnd.,  studied  at  Columbia  University,  1899-1900;  resident  at  Union 
Settlement,  New  York  City,  1900;  member  County  Board  of  Char- 
ities since  1901:  president  Bloomington  Associated  Charities  since 
1902;  professor  of  economics  and  social  science,  University  o 

Indiana. 

CLASS  OF  1900. 

Allen  Chas.  B.,  North  Sedgewiek,  Me.,  formerly  visitor  and  night 
clerk  in  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  is  studying  medicine. 
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\.usTiN,  Edith  Eaukiiurst  (^Irs.  Wm.  Devaux),  Seattle,  Wash. 

APEX,  Edward  Warrex,  Jamaica  Plain,  iNlass.,  graduate  student, 
Co  umbia  Emiversity,  1900-01;  Ph.  D.,  1904;  bxdurev  on  public  ehar- 
iti‘s  of  Connecticut,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1901-1904; 
au  hor  of  a history  of  the  development  of  the  Connecticut  Poor  Law. 

Tvrstexs,  Ciiristiax  Carl,  105  East  Twoity-second  street.  New 
Ycrk  Citv,  assistant  secretary  I’hiladelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Ctarity,  1900-1903;  assistant  secretary  New  5 ork  Charity  Organiza- 
tkn  Society,  1903  to  present  date;  took  graduate  work  in  sociology, 
ee<  nomics  and  political  science  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
degrees  of  A.  M.  (received  1900)  and  Ph.  D.  (received  1903);  has 
im  de  a study  of  the  social  value  of  certain  American  endowments,  to 
be  published  in  ('iiarities. 

I'LARK,  Dora  (Mrs.  James  S.  Carter),  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  settle- 
nu  at  work. 

■ross,  Fj.orexce  Led  yard,  38  Birr  street,  Eochcster,  N.  Y.,  scliolar 
at  College  Settlement,  New  York  City,  1900-1902;  probation  ofllcer, 
Essex  Market  Court,  Now  York  City,  1901-02;  took  graduate  work 
in  sociology  and  political  economy,  Columbia  University,  1901-1902. 
Si  ice  January,  1903,  chairman  Committee  on  Industrial  Conditions 
as  they  affect  WMmen  and  Children,  New  York  State  Federation  of 

\V  mien’s  Clubs. 

Daxiels,  klARY  A.,  1230  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York  City,  stri- 
de it  at  Columbia  University. 

Dawsox,  Sister  Dora,  32  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  member 
of  Order  of  Trained  Christian  Helpers. 

Ada.  130  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York  City,  dis- 
tr  ct  agent  Boston  Associated  Charities  : secretary  Committee  on  De- 
peadent  Children,  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society;  proba- 
tidi  officer  Harlem  Court,  New  York  City;  probation  officer  Court  of 
S}  ecial  Sessions,  New  York  City. 

Folks,  Ralph,  1028  Park  avenue,  New  \ork  City,  with  New  lork 
Cl  aritv  Organization  Society,  1900-1902;  inspector  of  tenements, 
T(  nenient-house  Department  of  the  City  of  New  \ork,  1902,  to  date; 
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studied  at  New  York  T.aw  School  ; admitted  to  New  York  State  Bar, 
June,  1904. 

Fuawley,  JosEPtnAE  V..  00  Third  avenue  New  York  C 

Coodyear  Carolixe.  1730  Broadvay,  oi  n . , o 

F„u";;iet,  New  York  Charity  OrganitaHou  Soe.ety  Apnl.  ^00. 

to  date;  student  in  New  York  School  ot  I hilammop},  • • 

l-EBRV  N.,  52  State  House,  Indianai»lis,  Ind  dnectoi 

au^  Departu, out.  Indiana, ,011s  pnhlio  schools,  nn  .1  June,  1.103, 
since  then  state  agent  Board  of  State  Chanties  India  • . 

HoAOEANn,  Susan  \V„  200  Quincy  street  Brook^n, 

-istaiif  agent,  ltlOO-1002,  and  agent,  seventh  distiict,  . 

teiident  .Aid  Dep:,i  tiiie.it,  tiiiiiois 

sylvania,  1901-1903,  for  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  lecenec  . ui  , 

HAied  "The  Negro  Problem.”  1904. 

rTMuui  (’iiVRioT'TE  (Mr.,  Simon  N.  Patten),  202  South  Forty- 
first  sti-eel’  Fhiladelpl.ia,  Fa.,  I’epper  fellow  in  soeiologr-,  Lniver- 
sity  of  Bei.nsilvai.ia,  lilOO-01  ; head-worker  Neighborhood  Hou  . 
loiiisville  Kv.,  1001-02.  instinetov  in  a.ni.se.nents,  Bedfoid  lie 
fovn-U  fol-  Womeii,  .Inly  to  September.  1002;  took  sonimary 

n-„rk  at  Viiiversity  of  Bennsylinnia  < f-;Xor''M:arri:; 
York,  as  residoiil)  leading  to  A.  11.  degiee, 

^"kiTbek,’ Ite'*  llAllY  S„  225  West  Thirtieth  street.  New  ^'h 

ivith  New  York  Colored  Mission,  IS'Jl.  to  date;  has  taken  No.thf.ell 

correspondence  course  in  Bible  study. 

Kmiis,  HEimEBT  G.,  314  East  Thirtyfifth  street.  New  York  city. 
Toc.-wooD  Boui.SE  Beneihct.  142  Orchard  street,  New  lork  City, 

teadu.;  in  IHs.  Ja.ulon’s  School,  New  York  C i.y,  X^rViclw" 
secretary  for  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New  lork  City,  X'  OL 
'secretary  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1002-03; 

Music  School  Settlement,  New  York  City,  1003.  to  date;  has  take 
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coirges  at  League  for  Political  Education,  and  Professor  Griggs’s 
coarse  in  Spinoza;  director  of  three  girls’  clubs;  chairman  of  stand- 
ing committee  on  sub-chapters  for  the  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tii'us;  chairman  of  committee  on  women’s  clubs  of  the  Consumers’ 
Iv<ague:  playground  attendant,  Corlear’s  Hook  Park,  autumn,  1903. 

Lowe>'stein,  Solomon  C.,  356  Second  avenue,  New  York  City, 
lit  ad-worker  Jewish  Settlement,  Cincinnati,  1900-01;  superintendent 
U lited  Jewish  Charities,  Cincinnati,  1901-04;  rabbi  Hebrew  Union 
C<  liege,  Cincinnati,  1901 ; at  present,  assistant  manager  United 
H 'brew  Charities,  New  York  City. 

Park,  Elmer  K.,  30  North  Fourth  street,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  general 
K^?retary  Associated  Charities,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Rl'benstein,  Ray,  Educational  Alliance,  East  Broadway,  New 
*'  'ik  City,  chief  clerk  and  private  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
;■  e Educational  Alliance,  New  York  City. 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  1303  Bergen  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tower,  Elizabeth  Bates,  179  West  Seventy-sixth  street.  New 
Y )rk  City,  assistant  agent,  third  district,  Neav  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  1900-1901;  agent  for  Committee  on  Dependent  Chil- 
dien.  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  to  May,  1903;  at 
pi  esent,  examiner  of  charitable  institutions.  Department  of  Public 
C larities,  New  York  Citv. 

W^HiTMAN,  John  P.,  640  Harrison  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  superin- 
tendent of  South  Bay  Union  (club-house)  ; connected  with  South 
E id  House. 

CLASS  OF  1901. 

Acton,  Mina  L.,  118  West  118th  street.  New  York  City,  with 
Clarity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  until  June,  1904;  at 
pi  esent  in  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  City; 
student  in  Neiv  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  winter  of  1903-1904. 

Allen,  WYlliam  H.,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York 
C ty,  general  secretary  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
T me,  1901 — April,  1903;  general  agent  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  April,  1903  to  date. 
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\ixiNF  L..  4<V2  West  124th  street.  New  York  City,  superin- 

tendont  of '.pedal  .raining  for  nurse.,  Teacher.'  College,  Col, .mb, a 

University. 

Camp.  Wm.  Ros.wkll.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.,  investigator,  ^ew  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  August,  1901.  to  ^Nlay,  1902:  in^pec  oi 
of  tenements.  Tenement-house  Department  oi  the  City  o ^ e\\  or  ^ 
June,  1902,  to  March.  1904:  has  also  done  probation  work  at  Court 
of  Special  Sessions;  at  present  engaged  in  ranching. 

Chase.  Joseph  Aubrey,  S70  President  street,  Brookbn  N.  ^ . 

D.N,v,nn...  Emit.y  W..  Green, voo.l.  ' "'it  , 

ve»,i<mtor.  ac-eut.  acling  agent  an.,  eUrto.  ot  Ch«  ' 

Direciorv”  to,'  Xcv  V..ik  Charity  Organ, zat, on 

of  tonemettTs,  •fcnotnent-hou.e  neporltneut  ol  flic  City  ot 
New  York,  lllfW.  inveoigato,  nt  Itott.i.tg  condition,  m Phtladelph.a 
for  the  Odavia  Hill  Association.  mi3-l!l04;  rcsi.lenr  at  Whittier 
llolue  Jersev  Citv.  1!)01-1002;  at  Greenwich  House.  New  \oik  Lity, 
inos.  and  at  College  Settlement.  Philadclpliia.  HllW-WOt:  took 

,.our,e.  in  econoniic,  ami  Meiology.  r.,iver-ily  ol  l\.„„eylvanm,  U03- 
imO:  eon,|.ile.i  • TemiinO  Manual  ’ for  Green, vicl,  House. 

Dr.KVFors.  Mrs.  fumir.  .V,  Wert  112, h atpeet, 
member  of  the  district  committee,  ninth  distnct,  Ne„  or.. 
Organization  Society:  worker  at  the  Home  Settlement,  West  highly- 

second  street.  ^ 

Dutcuek.  Elizabeth.  39  Pievrenont  -treet.  Brooklyn.  N.  T., 
friendly  visitor,  and  on  case  committee  tor  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  o 
Charities:  -vaduated  from  Pratt  Iiutiuite  in  the  normal  domestic 
science  course,  .Juno,  1903:  teaches  cooking,  sewing  and  city  history. 

Fu-ubauek.  Caroline  M..  16.5  East  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York  Citv:  investigating  agent,  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 

ciety. 

Einstein.  ^Irs.  William.  121  East  Fifty-seventh  street.  New 
York  City.  ]ireJdent  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Sisterhoods  for 

Pcrt^cnal  tr^ervice. 

Fletcher.  Elizabeth  LeBaron.  Amherst,  Mass.,  conducted  jaca- 
lion  -clmol  lor  colored  children  ot  mis<=ion  Sunday-school.  190.t:  as- 
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gent. 


sislant  treasurer  of  penny  provident  fund,  Amherst  Station;  is  now 
conducting  a girls'  club  (colored  girls),  and  is  taking  a course  in 
practical  sociology  at  Amherst  College. 

Freehoff,  J.  C.,  41.5  West  118th  street,  New  York  City,  visitor 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  1901-1902;  inspector  o 
tenements,  Tenement-house  Department  of  the  City  of  New  \orv, 

1902,  to  date. 

Garrett,  Laura,  126  South  Ann  str<-et,  Baltimore, 
agent  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

"^Gilman,  Laura  E.,  421  Hanover  street,  Boston,  Mi  _ 
sixth  district,  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  to  date. 

Irwin,  Edith  Coelia,  15  Lake  avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  rent  col- 
lector for  two  tenement  properties  in  Yonkers;  member  of  a com- 
mitte  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Yonkers  to  revise  the  tenement- 

house  law. 

Lane,  Richard  H.,  98  Bleury  street,  Montreal,  Canada,  with  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  until  June,  1902:  secretary  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  Montreal,  Canada,  June,  1902,  to  date. 

Lies  Eugene  T.,  365  Wells  street,  Chicago,  111.,  district  agent. 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Builalo,  N.  Y.,  to  November,  1901: 
district  superintendent  from  December,  1901,  to  March,  1904,  and  at 
present  department  superintendent  of  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities; 
now  taking  course  at  Social  Science  Institute,  Chicago. 

Megee,  airs.  AIattie  J.,  2409  North  Howard  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  superintendent  northeast  district,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  April,  1901,  to  date;  has  taken  part  in  establish- 
ment of  a boys'  club  and  reading-room. 

Palmer,  Edwin  A.,  Normal,  111. 

Peacock,  Daniel  A.,  49  Fourth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  resident 

worker  at  Bowery  Young  Men’s  Institute. 

Persons,  William  Frank,  4 Gorham  street,  Cambridge,  Alass., 
formerly  assistant  editor  of  Charities  and  assistant  secretary  of 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society:  assistant  secretary  of  Na- 
tional Conference^  of  Charities  and  ('orrection,  1903:  since  1903, 
studving  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
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Kpkus,  mbs.  L..  IrL'w  YoTk 

sirtant  agent,  1901-1002,  and  agent,  1902,  to  date, 

Charitv  Organization  Society. 

A XT'  \Ve«^t  SaratoofR  street,  Baltimoie,  Mu., 

Rutherford,  Anna  E.,  101  Mest  fearato  a , eoeietv  of 

general  secretary  for  the  Henry  Watson  Cb.ldren  s A.d  Society 
Baltimore,  1901,  to  date. 

Sayles  AIary  Buell,  6 Barrow  street.  New  Aork  Ci  y . 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charilies,  August,  1901;  fellow  College  .-el  e- 
ments Assoeation,  1901-190'2; 

sey  City : inspector  of  tenements.  Tenement-house  Dep.u  tment  of 
(j'ty  of  New  York,  October,  1902,  to  date. 

SciiENCK,  airs.  Anna,  4535  Morgan  street.  St.  Louis.  Alo. 

SCUWER.N,  Mrs.  Nettie  P„  100  West  ^”03  ■„ 

City  head  of  Education  Alliance  Summer  Home,  -lime,  'n 

chaVoe  of  College  Settlement  playground,  duly  and  August,  \903, 
tas  taken  eourres  in  education,  history,  economics  and  soetology, 

1901-1904,  at  Columbia  University. 

TAYLOR,  Lily  E.,  Associated  Charities,  Toronto,  Canada. 

■rnovPSON.  Helen  D„  O-o  Bedford  street,  assistant  agent,  te 
district  New  York  Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  Apiil,  1.  , 

.anitarv  inspector  for  the  Civic  Sanitation  Association  of  the 
(irange;  to  October,  1902;  inspector  of  tenements,  Teiiement-liouse 
Ocpariiiient.  City  of  New  York,  October,  1902,  to  date. 

VAN  IIOSKEIICK,  Sarah  M„  544  West  Front  street,  Plainfield,  V d 
general  secretary  Organized  Aid  Assoeiatioii,  rlainfleld,  V .1  1 , 

,0  date;  assistant  secretary  New  dersey 

member  of  Union  County  Committee  of  the  State  Chan  s . 
sociation  of  New  Jersey. 

AYrhoff.  AIary,  825  Second  street.  Louisville,  Ky. 

WHEELER,  Jessie  J„  109  East  Ninth  street,  Erie,  Pa 
University  Settlement,  Cincinnati,  October,  \T,[ 

assistant  at  Union  Bethel,  Cincinnati,  February  190'.,  to 
teaohiim  in  High  School,  Erie,  Pa.,  1003,  to  date;  represented  the 
International  Board  of  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  at 

i Chautauqua,  summer  of  1903. 
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White  J.  0.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  head-worker  Lnion  Bethel  Settle- 
mini. 

CLASS  OF  1902. 

A>-DREWS.  Axdrela  L.,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Helen  Page,  sociological  department.  State  Library, 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

Bi.ackader.  Jean  H.,  365  lYells  street,  Chicago,  111.,  assistant 
siiperimendent,  dime,  1902— Jnne,  190-k  and  at  present  snperin- 
toident,  lower  north  district,  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities;  has  aL 
tended  lectures  of  the  Chicago  Social  Science  Center  and  been  a resi- 
dent at  Hull  House,  where  she  is  still  a volunteer  worker. 

Brandt,  Lilian,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  City, 
.statistician  of  the  committee  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  September,  1902,  to  date. 

Breed.  Mary  I.,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities.  Malden, 
Mass.:  organized  the  Assocated  Charities  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  March 

to  July,  1904. 

Brown,  Adeline  E.,  146  East  Thirtieth  street.  New  York  City. 

Byall.  James  Bruce,  21  S DeKalb  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mana- 
ger of  University  of  Pennsylvania  Settlement  to  1904;  at  present 
manager  of  Phipps  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  has  taken  graduate 
work  at  the  L niversity  of  Pennsj  li  ania. 

Chace,  Lydia  Gardiner,  75  Irving  avenue.  Providence,  R.  L,  fel- 
low of  College  Settlements  Association,  1902-1903. 

Cook,  Su.san  B..  607  Howard  avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
superintendent  Children’s  Temporary  Home,  Washington,  D.  C.,  since 
January,  1899. 

CutiIel,  Mrs.  Louise,  77  East  124th  street,  New  York  City. 

Davis,  Otto  Watson,  20-21  Norwood  Building,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
assistant  agent,  first  district,  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. to  April,  1903;  since  that  date,  in  charge  of  Charity  Organi- 
zation .Society  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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DE  Hart,  Mina  Winslow,  26  Jones  street,  New  lork  ®uper; 

intendent  Charity  Organization  Society,  Elizabeth.  N.  l^OL  v ; 
at  present  cooking  teacher,  Greenwich  House,  New  \ork  Citv. 

DE  Laek-Kromback,  1554  Lexington  avenue,  head-worker  Zion 
House,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  since  January,  1903,  superintendent  Young 
W’omen-s  Hebrew  Assocation;  has  worked  with  Home  Circles  of 

Working  Girls  three  years. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Helen  Fidelia,  121  East  Thirty-sixth  street,  New 
'i  ork  City,  has  engaged  in  volunteer  work. 

Elmore,  Edith  G.,  65  Greene  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  YA 
Forman,  Grace,  210  \Yest  Eightieth  street.  New  York  City,  substi- 
tute nurse,  seventh  district,  two  months,  to  September  1.  190.>,  ant 
nurse  for  tuberculosis  committee  of  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Soeietv  eiirht  months,  to  April  1,  1903;  nurse  for  tuberculosis  cases 
from  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  ten  months,  to  February  12.  1904:  recording 
secretarv  of  the  Alumna?  Assocation  of  the  New  A ork  City  Training 

School  for  Nurses. 

Higgins  Alice  L.,  232  Aspinwall  avenue,  Brookline,  Mass.,  as- 
Gstant  secretary,  November,  1902-October,  1903,  and  general  secre- 
tarv October,  1903.  to  date,  of  Boston  Associated  Chanties;  recor-  ■ 
ing  secretary  of  Boston  Assocation  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of 

Tuberculosis. 

Hobart,  Mary  T.,  419  lY.  118th  street.  New  York  City. 

Ives,  Eunice  (Mrs.  W'alter  Maynard),  114  East  Fortieth  street. 
New  York  Citv,  friendlv  visitor,  Chelsea  district.  New  York  Charity 
Orcranization  Society:  mi  board  of  managers  of  Metropolitan  Train 
iim  School.  Blackwell’s  Island.  Married  April  14,  1903. 

Johnson,  Charles  Henry,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  secretary  commit- 
tee on  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  New  York  Charity  OrganizaDon 
Society,  1902-1903;  superintendent  St.  Christopher  s Home  for  Chil- 
dren, Dobbs  Ferry,' N.  Y.,  April,  1903,  to  date. 

Kellogg,  Paul  Underwood,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New 

York  Citv,  assistant  editor  of  Charities,  1902,  to  date;  resident  at 
(oecnwich  House.  New  York  City;  work  in  department  of  political 

f o-onomv,  Columbia  University. 
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Kelloe.  Feances  a.,  fo  Riviiigton  street,  New  York  City,  fellow 
College  Settlements  Association,  1902-190.5.  making  special  study  of 
employment  agencies;  secretary  Inter  Municipal  Coinniittee  on 

Household  Study. 
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Kr.xz,  Lois  C.,  232  East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York  City,  in- 
spector of  tenements,  Tenement-house  I>epartment  of  tie  ly  o 
New  York,  October,  1902,  to  date. 


Lentz.  Mrs.  Bertha  M.,  207  West  113th  street,  New  \ork  City, 
visitor  with  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  for  one  year , 
studied  in  Michigan  methods  for  care  of  the  imbecile  and  insane. 


MacGill,  Adele,  102  Spring  street,  Saratoga, 

New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  July  to  September, 
Assistant  head-worker  Humboldt  Street  Settlement,  Brooklyn,  N Y., 
1902-1903:  head-worker  Young  Women’s  Industrial  Club,  Saratoga 
Snrimrs  N.  Y.,  April,  1903,  to  date;  has  been  connected  with  Brook- 
]yn  a" -’ociation  of  Neighborhood  Workers  and  the  Association  of 

Girls’  Clubs. 


Matthews,  Oaboltn.  445  Ellison  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  volunteer 
worker  for  Paterson  Charity  Eeague  and  for  Charity  Organization 

Society  of  Paterson. 

Raftee,  Maby  Euz-ABETH  (Mrs.  Giles  S.),  1122  New  Hampshire 
avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary  Washington  branch  of  National 
Plant  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  for  two  years ; treasurer  Washington 
Bovs’’ Club  Assocation  and  chairman  of  committee  on  club  work, 
Georoetowii,  November  15,  1903,  to  date,  acting  agent  for  Associated 
Charities  of  Washington  for  three  months;  for  three  years  has  been 
teaching  children  of  the  poor  to  improve  and  beautify  their  back- 
yards by  raising  flowers  and  vegetables.. 

Sabin,  Mabel  (Airs.  James  Forbes),  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sargent,  Lydia  P.,  Box  178,  Lynn,  Afass. 

Sommers,  Clara,  9 St.  Albans  street,  St.  Paul,  Alinn.,  volunteer 
friendly  visitor. 

Thomas  Harriet  E.,  263  Thames  street,  Newport,  R.  L,  assistant 
agent,  third  district.  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  1901- 
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Charitv  Organization  Society,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1803, 

1903;  secretary  Lnaiirv  vji„ 

to  date.  Westminster 

WALLACE,  Marion,  in  charge  of  appUca- 

House,  Buftalo,  Ts.  ^ y ' October  1902,  to  February, 

ti„„  desk,  Brooklyn  ^n 

1904;  general  secretary,  Lnion  Liiarir\ 

October  1,  1903-1904. 

*“o  Tnv  street.  Detroit,  ^lich. 

WiLBY,  KiciiAHi)  t ..  ^*oy  =^tre  . , Fleventb  and  Walnut 

-Hr::  " 

for  Organizing  Charity,  September,  1902,  to  date. 

CLASS  OF  1903. 

BiLLiKOPF,  Jacob,  Educational  Alliance,  East  Broad^^aJ 

ferson  streets,  New  York  City.  , +L  v T 

T . 918  West  Grand  street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 

Button,  Getty  Lori*.na,  - - September,  1903,  and  as- 

in  investigating  department,  * ugi 

airtant  agent,  fourth  distnet,  ; i„,,,hgation  and 

Charity  Organization  Somety  j Lo3. 

report  on  housing  conditions  m Elizabetn,  ^ 

CT  T?  Cl  riintoii  Place,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  mvestiga 

Byrd,  Carrie  ^1  Cli  Organization  Society,  winter 

and  assistant  agent,  New  Aoik  Chant} 

1903-4.  ^ 

rz-c  E 55  East  Second  street,  Portsmouth,  Ohi  , 

Coates,  Sarz  Vnrk  Charitv  Organization  So- 

vestigator  and  assistant  agen  e ^ ^ ^ Philanthropy, 

ciety,  1903-1904;  took  course  m New  York  bcnooi 

winter  of  1903-1904.  , , v-  t>o 

T am  8 Powelton  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Society  for  Organizing  Charity. 

Q9  Alercer  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  as- 
DE  Hart,  Grace  ’ ^ York  Charity  Organization  So- 

eistant  agent,  seventh  district,  i 

cietv  ; settlement  work. 
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Easton,  William  Oliver,  4S  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  professor  of  history  and  sociology,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 


N.  Y. 

Edgar,  Dr.  E.  H.  (Mrs.),  477  West  140th  street.  New  YMrk  City. 

Gaskill.  Mary  Naomi,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  visitor  and  collector  of 
savings  for  the  Star  Center. 

Gifford,  Ci.ara  C..  312  West  Ninetieth  street,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Glascoff,  David  A.,  Sil  G street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
agent,  central  division,  Associated  Charities,  Washington,  D.  C.,  since 
October,  1901 ; has  done  work  in  anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 

Hixon,  Jessie  llti  West  120th  street.  New  York  City,  vistor 
in  St.  Andrew\s  Suuday-sohool  and  in  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities; 
has  taken  course  in  New  York  School  o*  Philanthropy,  vintei  of 
1903-1904. 

Ireland,  Mary.  331  Ea-t  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City,  regis- 
trar New  York  School  of  Pliilanthiopy.  winter  of  1903-1904. 

Irwin.  Elizabeth  A..  930  St.  Marks  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*. 

Ivellogg,  Arthur  Piper,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York 
Citv,  assistant  editor  of  Charities. 

Kemp,  Janet  E.,  1150  North  Capitol  street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
teacher  in  Deaconess’  Training  School. 

Kingsley,  Clarence  Darwin,  105  East  Twenty-second  street, 
New  York  City,  with  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  since 
September,  1903;  M.  A.,  Columbia  Univeix^ity,  1904. 

Lee,  Porter  K.,  119  Highland  avenue.  Bud'alo,  N.  Y.,  assistant 
secretary,  Butfalo  Charity  Or>ranization  Society,  September,  1903,  to 
date;  secretary  Buffalo  child-labor  committee;  in  residence  at  West- 
minster Hou'e,  Buffalo,  au«l  is  now  preparing  a history  of  the  same. 

Lines,  Harriet  E..  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  agent  in  charge  of  wmrk  of 
Charitv  Organization  Society  of  the  Bethlehems,  1902  to  1904;  now 
agent,  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Magrath,  Margaret  C..  18  Ellsworth  avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
employed  by  the  Society  for  Placing  Mothers  with  Infants. 


MCV-.  tuS?  sr 

r s';"!  l.peC0.  ’o,  Tenement-, .u. 

Department  of  the  City  of  Netv  \ork,  to  date. 

- Ai  ROT  West  Ninetv-fonrth  street,  New  \ortv 
cat  ■ irt^ei^of  be'nements,  Xenemenl-houee  Department  of  t.m 
City  of  New  York,  to  date. 

OSGOOD,  lEENE,  Associated  Charities,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

P.VYXE,  H.taniET  L.YND,  17  \-ia  Umberto  I,  Siena,  Italy.^ 

...  H.nntFT  E 120  Lincoln  avenue,  Syracuse,  X.  L-,  ageiu 
Associated  Charities,  Boston,  to  September.  1003,  Msitm 
Charity  Organization  Society,  1903-04. 

rroUDl  ll,  ALGX,aNDGR  Couptm.  105  East  Tuenty-second  street.  New 
V V secretary  of  Xetv  York  County  visiting  committee  o.  the 

ttl^ibirlii^YssoeaHon  Septemhm 

,„nrd  of  dir^tors  Society; 

ti^ideia  Men’s' Association  of  University  Place  Presbyterian  Church. 

Qo-ACKKxno-sii.  Eknbst  Lixwooo.  05  "" 

assistant  Orange  Bureau  of  Associated  Chan  i = 

Reid,  Rev.  Damd  Seventv-ninth  street,  New 

RICHTER,  Tn^^ODOHE  Bfaviram  0^  September, 

York  City,  studying  law  at  Columbia  L . 

1903:  club  leader  for  the  Emanuel  Brotherhood. 

SAEiK.  Augusta.  214  Rivington  street.  New  YMrk  City  assistant 
,.ent  New  York  Charitv  Organization  Society  Septemben  190..  to 
illte:  worker  in  Branch  B of  the  Educational  Alliance,  New  Yur. 

IIORTENSE  M..  331  West  str^t 

(hav«e  of  two  juvenile  clubs  and  a woiking  gii  ^ 

7'  1 ililan'ee  Xew  York  Citv;  has  started  parents  meetings  at 

Crn'Etoc-ational’ Alliance  and  i'ntroduoed  friendly  visiting  o.  the 

hoinc?  of  the  chiUf^ou. 
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SiMOMS,  Ella  K.,  151  Hewes  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  superin- 
lendent  Women’s  Industrial  Workroom,  northern  branch,  Brooklyn 
: lureau  of  Charities,  for  past  nine  years. 

Smith,  Jacob  G.,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  William  H.,  care  of  105  East  Twenty-second  stieet, 
sew  York  City. 

Stiles,  John  Moore,  237  East  l04th  stieet.  New  York  City,  as- 
dstant  head-worker  Union  Settlement,  September,  1903,  to  date. 

Taylor,  .Jaimes  S.,  care  of  Bureau  of  I’ersonal  Service,  Kansas 
Jity,  Mo. 

Thompson,  Emily  N.,  474  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  visitor 
for  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New 

Fork  City. 

Upshaw,  Mrs.  Ida  T.,  242  West  112th  street.  New  York  City,  ex- 
aminer, Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York ; is 
in  charge  of  non-support  work  of  this  department. 

Waller,  Edith,  7 Franklin  Place,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  friendly 
visitor  Orange  Bureau  of  Charities;  in  February,  1904,  volunteer 
visitor  for  chief  probation  officer  of  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

Wilson,  A.  M.,  secretary  Organized  Aid  Association,  Jersey  City, 
until  March,  1904;  secretary  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and 
Control  of  Tuberculosis,  8 Beacon  street,  Boston. 

WooLVERTOif,  Helen  S.,  care  of  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

CLASS  OF  1904. 

Adams,  Alice,  524  West  Water  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Kinder- 
garten and  industrial  schools. 

Anderson,  Harriet  E.,  40  South  College  street,  Dayton,  0.  As- 
sistant secretary  Associated  Charities. 

Braucher,  Howard  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University,  1903; 

Union  Seminary. 

Campton,  Mrs.  Emily  B.,  56  Myrtle  avenue,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  Newark. 
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V Y Brown  University,  1904. 

CKOSBV,  Auce  W.,  -Mattea«'.n, 

I-'  lo"  Fsmt  Twenty-second  street,  i 
David  Mrs  AIaby  .,  Society;  editor  Chanties 

City.  Librarian,  ChaiiU 

Directory,  1903-4.  Alass.  Vas- 

Day,  Edith  Hustliyg,  155  Francis  avenue,  P.  . ■ 

YI  \DA  232  East  Seventy-second  street.  New  York 
DE  Chard,  M.  ad  a, 

(Ttv  Private  and  hospital  nursing. 

101  west  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Detrick,  kee, 

Children's  Aid  Society.  ^ Ohio  State  University,  1902 ; 

Easton,  Ernest  D.,  j, , 

teacher  m Male  „ c;„ri„olield,  Mass.  Mt.  Holyoke, 

llAioiiT,  Mbs.  l^tiaADETH  Springfield,  Mass,, 

1893;  graduate  work  at  rale  L 

High  Seliool.  , „ T itchfield  111.  Smith  Col- 

llAMMOXi),  dtJLlET,  i2-l  Umon  Organization  Society, 

■ege;  district  superintendent  in  the  Chanty  „ 

, W BHtimore,  Md.  Georgetown  College,  1899; 

HARRY,  , 02;  probation  ollieer  in  the  Baltimore 

Johns  Hopkins  (Ph.  DJ,  1 

.Juvenile  Court;  address,  Dublin,  Md.  _ 

HIU-IARU,  CAIIOEINE  M..  821  North  Monroe 

distant  secretary  j.  .y.^stant  secretary  Or- 

Holly,  Margaret  C.,  Plaintieia, 

ganized  Aid  Association.  lono-Cam- 

Jackson,  rector  Church  of  the 

address,  141  East  Xhirty-fifth  street. 

^ ^ At  Auflaide  M 137  East  Twenty-first  street,  Ncm 

V '^r'citT’  Charity  Organization  Society. 

: Ma1r;t  E , 343  East  Twenty-first  street.  New  York 

Cit>r*' Organized  Church  Work  for  Women. 
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Kleix,  Makgaket  a.,  Walterboro,  S.  C.  The  Educational  Alli- 
a ice,  New  York  City;  address,  858  West  End  Avenue. 

McKechnie,  Mary  W.,  Cleveland,  O.  Graduate  nurse,  Philadel- 
p lia  Hospital;  stall'  of  head  nurses,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children,  New  York  City;  address,  501  West 
liftieth  street. 

OviNGTOX,  ]\1ary  White.  17  Livinsstone  Place,  New  York  Citv. 
I adeliffe  College  : formerly  liead-worker  Greenpoint  Settlement. 

PixK,  Louis  II.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*.  St.  Lawrence  University;  ad- 
dress, 476  Van  Buren  street,  Brooklyn. 

ScoviLEE,  Gexevieve  M.,  150  W.  126th  street.  New  York  City. 
J'vracuso  Universitv:  visitor  for  Charitv  Uraanization  Societv. 

» I t »_  « 

Small,  Alice  IL.  Baltimore,  Md.  Charily  Organization  Society. 

Waite,  Bev.  Asbott  L.  B.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y*.  Princeton  Theo- 
1 )gicai  Seminary;  chaplain  Lincoln  Hospital. 

Welch,  Emily  Hamiltox,  New  T'ork  City.  Vassar,  1904;  ad- 
t ress,  Vassar  Collesre. 

Williams,  Jaaiks  Bkaxxley,  304  Broadway,  Ciucimiati,  0.  Iiidi* 
r aa  University,  1903;  Ciiiciiinali  Associated  Charities. 

•r  - 

Wood,  Agxes  E.,  74  West  124th  street.  New  York  City,  Industrial 
School  of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society. 

YorxGQUiST,  Emma  C.,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  Y’ork 
(ilv:  vi-itor  t'liaritv  Orwanizatiou  Societi . 

* « i..  • 
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list  of  students 


OF  THK 


WINTER 


SCHOOL  IN  PHI1.ANTHROPH' 
WORK,  P.i0;M90-l. 


•vcTox  Mixv  i„.  ns  \v«t 

Sttecial  iuve>tigat<'r  ami  \i^itoi.  Vr>vl-  Citv  New 

- < im  \\>«t  LU't  street.  Aew  toik  L it\ , acw 

S..OO,  .o... ..  n,,an. 

’“n  ^ \Vil...n  -ivoet.  livooklyu.  X.  Y..  -up.rk.- 

Bowprv  Uvaiich  of  Voun?:  -Mfii  - ( hnnti.in  A.soo.Uio 

CAMPXOX.  ilus.  KM.LV  r...  .V.  Mynle  avenue  bvmntou,  V • . 
(Student  Sunnner  Sehool  in  rhiian.hroiuc  W o,k.  ela-  o ■ 

/■  I 02  Halt  stveet.  liiooklvii.  X.  "l  ..  "HU 

lyu  thiUbl'n’a  Aid  Society  and  in  Biuoklyn  “ “*,t-’’(i;r'Kv. 

PE  Kostei!,  Bessie.  401  West  ’''■‘‘Ni*;''hiveHVatin<>  department 
perieiiee  in  el.nich  and  mission  worki  m imesti.-.ini  , 1 

in  Xeiv  York  riiaiity  Ornanizalion  boeiety. 

DECKEH.  A.  M.,  120  Idiiden  avenue.  -Jeisey  City.  X.  J., 

4.  x-o.v  Vnrk  ('harilv  Organization  Society. 

ngentXea  \ oik  C hail  y 

„gn‘^;Nn  ;«ce  of  ilie  Assoeintion  tor  Improving  lUe  Condi, ion  ot 
the  Poo)-,  New  York  City. 
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Easton.  Christopher,  Motropolilan  Hospital,  Elackwell’s  Island. 
X.  Y.,  Princeton  University  : deputy  siipenutendent  of  Metropolitan 
Hospital. 


Easton.  F.LizARKTii  .1.,  Florence  Mission.  *Jl-2,‘)  Bleeeker  street, 
Xew  York  City,  missionary  work  in  Fersia  : missiomu  \'  work  of  Flor- 
eiK*o  (‘rittcMitoii  Mission,  New  York  City. 

KyiFAisos,  Helena  T..  81  ^ladison  avenue,  New  York  Citv,  Bryn 
Ma  vr  (.’ollege,  189ti-18!)8;  special  at  Baniaial  College,  1903;  as- 
Hstant  Kindergartener  for  Colored  Cliiidren. 

FkscHENBRENNiHR  dosEPHiNE  J..  313  Devoe  street,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y., 
'Stenographer  in  the  oflice  of  the  X^atioiuil  ( !ii!d  Labor  Committee. 

Fireman,  Margaret,  107  East  123d  .street,  Xew  York  City,  Dre.xel 
Institute,  Pliiladelphia  : Xew  York  Thomas  Davidson  Culture  Class; 
cderk  in  Tenement  House  Department. 

Fox,  Kev.  Ernest  L.,  543  East  11th  stree  t,  Xew  York  City,  pastor 
of  People's  Home  Churcii,  Xew  5 ork  City. 

FTheuman,  Louis  A.,  53  Fiast  01st  street,  Xew  Ymrk  City,  Har- 
vard College,  A.  B.,  ]89(i;  University  of  Etranburg,  Ph.  1).,  1902; 
scholarship  of  Xational  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities. 

Gazzola,  Alexander.  108  East  112th  street,  X’^ew  York  Citv. 
Piacenza  Seminary,  Italy;  inspector  in  Tenement  House  Department. 

Goodye.vr,  Caroline.  371  West  119th  street.  New  \'ork  Citv. 
(Student  in  Summer  School  in  Philanthrojdc  Work,  class  of  1900.) 
Ygent,  Fourth  District,  Xew  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
\pril.  1900,  to  date. 

Gross.man,  Joseph,  50  East  lOUd  street.  New  York  City.  NYw 
York  University  Extension  Course,  Xew  Yoik  Thomas  Davidson  Cul- 
ure  Class;  inspector  Tenement  House  Dejiartment. 

Hall,  Helen  M.,  741  Tentli  avenue,  Xew  \ork  City,  special  course 
Yesleyan  College;  Settlement  work;  visitor  for  Xew  Yrnrk  Juvenile 
Ysylum. 

Hanley.  Jennie  A..  43  West  17th  street,  XTw  York  City,  sten- 
ographer in  the  Association  for  Imjiro'.ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
!7ew  York  City. 

Harding.  Mrs.  L.  J.,  24(i  E.  34th  street,  Xew  5 ork  City,  Settle- 
ment work. 
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Harding,  L.  M.,  Conduit  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Fresh  Air 

Work;  industrial  teacher,  Colored  Girls’  Reform  School. 

Hays,  Mrs.  G.  D.vlton,  1 W^est  127th  street,  Xew  York  City, 
Packer  Institute;  leader  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs:  teacher  of  crip- 
pled children. 

Henry,  Minerya  D.,  105  East  22d  street,  Xew  York  City,  agent 

Fifth  District,  Xew  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  446  East  72d  street,  Xew  York  City,  Vassar 
College;  graduate  work  under  Professor  Giddings;  headworker  Nor- 
mal College  Alumni  Settlement. 

Hixon.  Jessie  M.,  110  West  129th  street,  Xew  York  City.  (SHi- 
dent  in  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  class  of  1903.' 
Hoot,  H.  W..  153  Bowery,  Xew  York  City,  secretary  Bowery 

Branch  Ymung  Men's  Chi  istian  Association. 

Hyde,  Jessie  A..  14  South  Chestnut  street.  Warren,  Ohio,  Oberlm 
College,  1901;  Hai  vard  Summer  School,  1903;  church  work. 

Ireland,  Mary,  331  East  17th  street,  Xew  York  City,  mercantile 
inspector  in  Department  of  Health,  17  months  while  Imreau  existed, 
1896-1898;  coileetor  of  weekly  rents  in  Model  Tenements,  (.student 
in  Summer  School  of  Philanthropic  Work,  class  of  1903., 

Isaacs,  Estelle  7^1.,  110  East  73d  street,  Xew  York  City,  Normal 
College  : director  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Educational  Alliance,  ^ 
Jardine,  Edith  L.,  307  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Pratts 
Institute:  assistant  to  superintendent  of  "Sea  Breeze”  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Conuition  of  the  Poor,  one  summer; 
work  among  the  poor  of  South  East  London,  1899-1900;  assistant 

secretary  Northern  Office,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Kirkpatrick,  Isabel  T.,  673  Jefferson  avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y., 
correspondent  in  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  New  York  City. 

Komroff,  Mrs.  Bella  M.,  24  East  118th  street,  Xew  York  City, 
Xew  York  University,  L.  L.  B. ; visitor  for  United  Hehieu  Chaiities 

of  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

Leszynsky,  Hannah  L.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  SetHement  work; 
manager  Free  Kindergarten:  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Sau 
Francisco  Associated  Charities. 
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Lion.  1'AXny.  426  East  oTtli  street,  Xe’,v  'N'ork  (.'it}',  work  in  iUi^- 

sion  School  ; clerk  in  Enited  Hebrew  Cluii  ities  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York. 

LiPSCHlTz,  Ana'IE,  1715  Lexington  avenue,  New  \'ork  City,  visitor 
in  the  Lhiited  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  Cit\  of  New  York. 

Mathews,  May,  445  Ellison  street,  Paterson.  N.  d.,  Welleslev 
College:  Settlement  work;  Friendly  House.  Brooklyn:  Hartley 

House.  New  York  City. 

51ayei:.  Ai.ice  C..  1 Kenilworth  place.  Jamaica.  N.  Y..  Church  and 
'settlement  \\otk:  woi'k  in  New  'i  ork  Charity  Organization  Soci(‘t}' 
*nd  in  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  New 
Lork  Cit\'. 

^ -Mo(;ke.  :Uauy  K„  501  West  50th  street.  New  York  City,  University 
Mxtension:  assistant  manager  Kingsley  House.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
muse  mother.  Neighborhood  House.  New  York  (hty. 

Moskowitz,  Etie,  220  East  81st  street,  New  York  City.  Roumanian 
Sormaf  School;  superintendent  Guild  for  Crippled  Children:  in- 
■estigator  for  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  N'ork. 

Patteiisox.  Helex  51.,  325  Lenox  avenue.  New  \ ork  City,  ti'aiiied 
mrse,  head  nurse  at  (Jty  Hospital,  Blackwcirs  Island;  assistant 
i.gent  New  5 ork  (fharity  Organization  Socitdy. 

Pkppaki),  .Mk.s.  dosEPiirxE  I)..  100  \\  ilson  street.  Brook! vn.  N.  5'.. 

‘ hautauqua  Course;  clerk  in  Cooper  Union  .Labor  Bureau:  visitor 

in  Association  for  Improving  tin-  Condition  of  tlio  Boor  New  York 
City. 

J’liil-UP.s.  ^Iaueij.e  C.,  021  51adison  a\emie.  Rlainfield,  N.  J.. 
n'ellesley  College  : volunteer  helper  in  Plainliehl  Relief  Association ; 
■Visitor  in  New  \ ork  Charitv  Oigan ization  Socieiv 

Pier.  Fi.oriua.  30  East  '28111'  street.  New  \ oiL  City,  volunteer 
\ i>rke]*. 

tRiiCELi..  Fi.ora  M.,  520  Manhattan  arenue.  New  York  City. 

( onvent  School;  pupil  examiner  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

*.  \v  York  C’itv. 

ft 

•"PExm  EK.  Amelia.  258  A'est  10th  street.  New  5ork  City,  clerical 

'a-  rk  for  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

W \ (irk  ( 'itv. 

ft 


Stewaki'.  Wai.  J.,  337  Fiast  13th  street,  New  York  City,  clerk  in 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

fsTOXE,  Mrs.  5Iaky  Ellis,  246  East  34th  street.  New  Yoik  City. 

visitor  for  Warren  Goddard  House. 

Walker.  Helex  Duer,  (»h  Schermerhorn  street,  Brooklyn.  N. 
Swarthmore  (Jillege,  1808-18!)!);  Smith  College,  18il!l-1902;  assistant 
seeretarv  Brooklvn  Bureau  of  Charities. 


The  fidlow'ing  persons  completed  a large  portion  ol  the  couise  and 

rci'cived  a letter  of  ci'cdit  for  woik  done; 

Fischer,  Maria,  164  East  8t)th  street,  New  York  City,  visitor  for 
the  As.sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  New  York 

City. 

Ford.  S.  11.,  64  West  lU7th  street.  New  \ ork  City,  assistant  agent 
in  New  York  duvenile  Asylum;  assistant  agent  New  \ ork  (haiit} 

( b ganization  Society. 

Hale,  Rev.  Samuel,  18  51inetta  street.  New  \ork  City,  Straits 
University,  New  Orleans;  Colored  Church  and  Mission. 

FIeixemax.  51rs.  Sallie.  205  A'est  118th  street.  New  York  t it\ , 
Convent  education;  visitor,  corresjiondent  and  application  clerk  in 

United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Hore,  Alice  F.,  421  New  York  avenue,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  d.. 
visitor  for  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

New  Y ork  City. 

Kammetsky,  Axxe,  ()8  East  120th  street,  New  York  City,  High 
School,  St.  Petersburg.  Russia;  visitor  of  the  I nited  Hebiew  (Jiai- 

ities  of  the  City  of  New  YYirk. 

Lupiier,  YIrs.  Ida,  107  West  80th  street,  New  York  City,  volun- 
teer worker. 

YIorch,  Ida,  1370  Fifth  avenue.  New  Y'ork  City,  visitor  for  the 

United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  YArk. 

Palter,  YIrs.  Axxie.  232  Henry  street,  New  York  City,  visitor  in 

United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  Y^ork. 

Pearce,  Axxa,  100  East  54th  street,  New  Y'ork  City,  visitor  lu 
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Association  for  Iiuproving  tlie  Condition  of  the  Tuor,  New  York  City. 

Perlman,  Ray,  31  West  114th  street,  New  York  City,  Normal 

College;  clerical  work  in  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of 
New  Y'ork. 

Saft,  Mrs.  HexNrietta,  40  West  116th  street,  New  ^'ork  City,  in- 
vestigator United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Smith,  Gertrude  Robinson,  34  West  69th  street,  New  York  City, 
volunteer  worker. 

\\  AiTEj  Kev,  Abbott  L.  R.,  5G  South  Elev  enth  avenue,  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y.  (Student  in  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  class  of 
1904.) 

Wood,  Mrs.  Ella  N.,  530  Brook  avenue,  New  York  City,  investi- 
gator for  New  York  Charity  Organization  Societv. 

The  following  persons  attended  the  Course  regularly  during  the 
fiist  months,  but  were  prevented  from  continuing  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  School  by  their  obligations  to  the  societies  and 
institutions  with  which  they  were  connected,  or  by  removal  from 
the  city. 

Alsberg,  Mrs.  Lena,  860  Washington  street,  H«)boken,  N.  J.. 
[)ension  agent  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Annella,  Mrs.  Catharine,  180  Ylulberrv  street,  New  York  City, 
visitor  in  Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Arnold,  Mabel  171  West  Fourth  street.  New  York  City,  Kad- 
,‘litie  College;  visitor  for  the  Association  lor  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

Ausiin,  Mary  J.,  4.3  Lafayette  place.  New  York  City,  assistant 
igent,  Baltimore  Charity  Organization  Society;  secretary  Baltimore 
Tiildren's  Fresh  Air  Society;  visitor  for  the  Association  for  Tm- 
)ioving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

Axman.  Sophie  C.,  The  Educational  Alliance,  East  Broadvvav. 
■orner  of  Jefferson  street.  New  ^'ork  City,  probation  oflicer  connected 
vith  Alliance  and  with  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  YT)vk  City. 

Borden,  Anna  H.,  61  Chauncey  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  district 
secretary  Bedford  Branch,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  C'harities. 
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Borue,,.  j.  McKee,  748  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Department  of 

Public  Charities,  New  York  Citj^ 

Brady,  Margaret  E.,  2o7  East  7 1st  stieer, 

worker  in  St.  Rose’s  Settlement.  .f,nk-lvo  N Y" 

Brass,  Josephine  T.  W„  1100  Prospect  place 
head  nurse  in  hospital;  district  nurse  for  the  Association 
moving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York 

’ Brewster,  Anna  H„  106  West  109th  street.  New  Yo.k  C ty, 
Cornell  University.  Leland  Stanford  University;  cluuge  of  Ch.l 

dren’s  Department  in  New  York  Keseue  Society.  ,.„,u„t,er 

Brown,  H.  P..  47  West  12th  street.  New  Yo.k  City, 

CoItes.  SARA  E„  r.5  Kast  Second  street,  New  Voik  City  Vassa 
College  1890,  A.  B.;  Boston  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  C m 
tiLVork.  (Student  in  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  \\oik, 

'‘Tooppe^m’  A.)  OM  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York  City,  hook- 

keeper;' assistant  superintendent  Joint  Application  Bureau  o New 

Yolk  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Assoe.at.ou  fo.  Imp 

iim  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

Cox  Ida.  346  West  48th  street.  New  Y'ork  City,  assistant  mves 

siting  aoent  in  file  New  York  Charity  Orgamsat.on  Society, 

" Dhx».  Maeu,  257  Itast  71st  street.  New  York  City,  worker  in 

St.  Rose’s  Settlement.  . 

Doolittle,  Marion  B„  95  Rivington  street.  New  Yo.k  City,  \ 

sar  Colleo-e;  Settlement  scholar. 

' Eichba'uer,  Caroline  M„  203  Lincoln 

Wesleyan  Academy.  (Student  in  Summer  School  m Plulant  1 
Work,  class  of  1901.) 

Farkasoii,  Martha,  121  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  s en- 
ogLpher  in  ;fflee  of  Third  District,  New  York  Chanty  Organisation 

^^O0i6t-y.  ^ 1 • i: 

Finkelstone,  Libbie,  414  East  57th  street,  New  Y'YCity,  chief 
clerk  and  general  office  assistant  in  Society  of  United  Hebrew 

ities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Fishek,  Eliza,  4U8  West  46th  street,  New  York  City,  district 
igent  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Friedlander,  Gertrude,  346  East  58th  street.  New  Y^'ork  City, 
vorking  with  tuberculosis  cases  for  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
-he  City  of  New  York. 

Geismar,  Siegfried,  373  Ralph  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gym- 
lasium,  Freiburg,  Baden;  post-graduate  Chicago  & Western  Reserve 
Jniversities;  teacher  in  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 

Goldsworthy,  W.  W.,  189  Audubon  avenue.  Now  York  City,  band- 
naster  in  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 

Grimes,  Robert  F.,  New  Y'ork  Juvenile  Asylum,  176th  street  and 
\msterdam  avenue.  New  York  City;  member  of  Asylum  force. 

Henderson,  Jessie  I.,  719  E.  137th  street.  New  York  City;  visitor 
n Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  Y^ork  City. 

Jones,  Imogene,  338  East  15th  street.  New  York  City,  training 
iepartment.  Normal  College;  visitor  for  the  Association  for  Im- 
iroving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

Kelley,  Anna  M.,  431  East  26th  street.  New  York  City,  matron 
\ew  York  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Kingsley,  Clarence  Darwin,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 
[Student  in  Summer  School  of  Philanthropic  Work,  class  1903.) 

Kittel,  Alma  D.,  West  Fourth  street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  schools 
n Germany  and  Switzerland ; Settlement  work. 

Klein,  John,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  176th  street  and  Am- 
i.terdam  avenue.  New  York  City,  second  assistant  superintendent. 

Lawson,  Martha  Knight,  29  East  29th  street.  New  York  City, 
tastor’s  assistant,  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

Le  Bourvean,  Mrs.  Veronica,  307  Columbus  avenue.  New  Y’^ork 
City,  Settlement  work;  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Frances  J.,  143  West  113th  street.  New  York  City, 
'deitor  in  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New 
York  City. 

McCutcheon,  Mrs.  Emma  A.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  district  agent 
. N’^ew  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

McKean,  Mrs.  Jule,  116  West  90th  street.  New  York  City,  visi- 
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tor  in  Association  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New 

York  City.  r , i 

McKinney,  Katie  H.,  9 West  116th  street.  New  York  City,  work 

in  St.  John’s  Guild;  visitor  in  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  New  iork  City. 

Meeker,  Edna  J.,  171  West  Fourth  street.  New  York  City,  private 

secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  Charity 
Organization  Society;  Day  Nursery;  visitor  for  Association  for 

Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  Yoik  City. 

Melpolder,  John,  41  Garden  street,  N.  Y.,  Hope  College,  Michi 
gan;  Woman’s  Institute  (Yonkers)  Neighborhood  House  Resident; 

Boys’  Club  organizer. 

Moore,  Gertrude,  73  West  94th  street,  iNew  York  City,  district 

agent  New  Y^ovk  Charity  Organization  Society. 

O’Connor,  Elizabeth.  80  Newtown  avenue,  Astoria,  L.  1.,  sten- 
ographer in  office  of  Registration  Bureau  of  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  _ 

Osborne,  M.  Cleora,  155  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City,  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  New  Yoik  City. 

PADDOCK,  Alice  IVT.,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  176th  street  and 

Amsterdam  avenue.  New  Y’^ork  City,  teacher  in  asylum. 

Papenhausen,  Dorothy,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  176th  street 
and  Amsterdam  avenue,  JS'ew  Y^ork  City,  clerk  and  stenographei . 
Pitkin,  Caroline  E.,  26  Jones  street.  New  York  City,  worker 

Greenwich  House  Settlement,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Pope,  Thirza,  527  Amsterdam  avenue,  New  York  City,  hospital 
training;  district  nursing  in  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Rosenblatt,  M.  H.,  72  Elton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of 
Application  Bureau  of  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  City. 
Schacht,  Charlotte,  W’est  23d  street,  Cooney  Island,  visitor  for 

Umited  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Scott,  Ella  L,  140  West  13th  street.  New  York  City,  registrar 

New  Y'ork  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Sleet,  Jessie  C.,  325  West  35th  street.  New  York  City,  graduate 

nurse;  visitor  in  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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Smith,  Bertha,  223  Kast  13tli  street.  New  York  City,  visitor  for 
t le  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York 
(.  ity. 

Stites,  Adelaide,  2 West  120th  street.  New  York  City,  California 
public  school  teacher;  visitor  for  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Helen  A.,  252  West  129th  street.  New  Y^ork  City,  teacher 
i 1 Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  YIaey  E.,  252  West  129th  street.  New  Y'ork  City,  visitor 
. I ones’  Memorial  School,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  Y^ork  City. 

Tenney,  Alvan  A.,  151  Hewes  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Student 
ummer  School  of  Philanthropic  Work,  class  of  1898.) 

Thomson,  Alice  Page,  474  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  As.so- 
lation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 
Thurman,  Israel  N.,  55  Charles  street.  New  York  City,  investi- 
ator  in  Begistration  Bureau  of  New  York  Charity  Organizatioii 
ociety. 

ViTTOzzi,  Lulu,  30  St.  Mark’s  place.  New  Y'ork  City,  visitor  for 
^ ew  Y"ork  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Wedemeyer,  Marie  H.,  413  West  46th  street.  New  York  City, 
1 arnard  College;  Matron  Vacation  Home;  investigator  New  York 
t harity  Organization  Society. 

Weitzberger,  Hattie,  112  East  89th  strecst.  New  Y’^ork  City,  visi- 
ts for  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  Y’ork. 

Werner,  Mary  L.,  1)u  Bois  avenue.  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Idand,  New  York,  pupil  examiner  in  Department  of  Public  Char- 
i ies.  Borough  of  Richmond. 

West,  Mrs.  Mary,  231  West  21st  street.  New  York  City,  police 
r latron. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s  Island, 
J . Y.,  Hudson  Guild  helper;  matron  Girls’  Department,  House  of 
1 efuge. 

Wing,  Frank  E.,  5 Sheridan  Square,  New  Y"ork  City,  W’esleyan 
I niversity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  teacher  in  High  School;  visitor  for 
i'  ssociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York  City. 
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THE  Ni:W  YORK 
SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY. 


ENROLMENT  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1905. 

(Including  those  registered  up  to  December  2,  1904.) 

AiNSLiE,  Susan  Belle,  160  Marlborough  street,  Brooklyn. 

Butler,  Mary  M.,  38  Palisade  avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (Bepre- 

senting  Woman’s  Institute,  Yonkers.)  ^Vassar 

Day,  Gertrude  Bennett,  95  Rivington  street.  New  Yoik.  (Y  assai, 

1904.  Settlement  residence.)  o , i 

Dei.aso,  Jane  A.,  supeiiutendent  Nurses'  Trammg  &el>ool,  Belle- 

I'MLEN  John  T.,  225  West  30th  street.  New  York. 

Forman,  Grace,  210  YVest  80th  street.  (Student  of  Summer 

School  of  Philanthropy.  Graduate  nurse.)  „v5vate 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry,  48  YVest  59th  street.  (Public  and  pm  ate 

school,  special  student,  Barnard.)  ^ v v 

Gilbert,  Emily  Lindsley,  188  Ludlow  street,  N.  Y.  (- 

1904.  Settlement  work.) 

Ginger,  Mina  C.,  «4  Ninlli  nvemie,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1  rivale  an 
public  school;  three  years  in  reformatory  and  fresh  air  \u>r  pu  i 
school  teacher,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

Hays,  Mrs.  G.  D.,  1 YVest  127th  street,  N.  Y.  (Packer  Institute; 

Winter  School  of  Philanthropy,  1903-1904.) 

Herzog,  Edith,  127  East  27th  street,  N.  (Horace  Mann 

Ives,  Elizabeth  Herriman,  166  YY . 55th  stieet,  K.  Y . (lli^at 

school.  YVinter  School  of  Philanthropy,  1903-04.) 

James,  Mrs.  H.  Jennie.  (Butler  University,  Minneapolis;  Ne- 
braska City  Normal  School.)  /n  1 1:,. 

JaitriiNE;  Edith  Louise,  307  Quincy  street,  Brooklyn.  (PuhUe 

school,  Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Philanthropy,  1903-1904)  ; three 
years  with  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
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^ Lattimoke,  Florence  Labuabee,  595  UniAersity  avenue,  Rochester, 

V.  Y.  (Private  school;  journalism;  special  student  of  conditions  of 

vorking  women  in  New  York.) 

Lauder,  A.  Estelle,  594  St.  Mark’s  avenue,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y., 

Packer,  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vassar  College.) 

Leonard,  Katherine  M.,  690  Eighth  avenue,  N.  Y.  (Public  school; 
:ive  years’  work  in  child-saving  institutions.) 

Martin,  Mrs.  Anna  Terhune,  349  West  145th  street.  N.  Y.  (New 
York  public  and  private  schools;  Women’s  College,  Baltimore)  ; Even- 
] ng  Recreation  Centers,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lowe,  Alice,  Lowecroft,  Noroton,  Conn.  (High  Schools,  Washing- 
ton and  Boston;  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn)  ; volunteer  and  assistant 
i gent  work.  Associated  Charities  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Rose,  345  W.  12th  street,  N.  Y.,  nine  months  Cal- 
''  ary  House. 

Peck,  Susan  A„  37  W.  99th  street.  (Public  school,  private  teach- 
ers; Teachers’  College ; Barnard  College;  Cooper  Union  Chem.  Labora- 
tory) ; tutor  in  College  Preparatory  Work  in  New  York  City  since 

PODELL,  Nettie,  88  Second  avenue,  N.  Y.  (High  School);  club 
\ ork  for  girls;  Thomas  Davidson  Society. 

Rumbold,  Charlotte,  3838  Olive  street,  St.  Louis.  (High  and 

? ormal  School  ) ; secretary  and  general  manager  of  St.  Louis  School 
of  Housekeeping. 

Sabine,  Edith  Schteffelin,  26  Jones  street,  N.  Y.  (Private  school 
and  instructors)  ; institutional  church  work  and  Settlement  work. 

Sweeny,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  14  Cottage  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sudler,  prison  and  jail  visiting. 

Turner,  Hope,  240  E.  50th  street,  N.  Y.  (T’ublic  and  private 
sc  hool)  ; N.  Y.  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Waldo,  Gertrude  L.,  101  W.  80th  street,  N.  Y.  (Private  school.) 

W ALLACH,  Adelaide  N.,  10  East  80th  street,  N.  Y.  (Vassar,  1900.) 

Walter,  Rose  Josephine,  28  E.  60th  street.  (Private’ school 
sj.ecial  student  at  Barnard)  ; Settlement  experience. 
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Dew  Vork  Charities  Directory 

EDITION  OF  1905. 

A classified  and  descriptive  directory  to  the  philanthropic,  educational 
and  relisions  resources  ol  the  Clreater  City.  Complete  for  e\ery 
Borough. 

750  pajfes  were  reuiiired  to  give  the  names,  ollicers,  fiinctioiis  and  short 
descriptions  of  the  Charitable  societies  and  institutions  in  New  York 
Cit> . No  other  publication  gives  this  informatioii  or  any  considerable 
part  of  it. 

The  CHARITIES  OIKECTORY  is  iiniuiu — yon  need  it. 

Ill  handsome  red  cloth  binding,  ONE  DOlil^AK. 


• PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

CUAIUTY  0EGA]ST[ZAT10N  SOCIETY, 

I 105  East  22ihI  Street. 

) 

THE  HANDBOOK  ON  THE 

prevention  of  tuberculosis 

j zssuei/  by  the 

Committee  o?i  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  I^ew  lork 

^ 388  pages,  illustrated,  cloth,  $1.00,  paper  50  cents,  mail  orders  15  cents  additional 

‘ On  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 

‘ 105  EAST  22ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


. The  Handbook  was  selected  for  the  Hodel  Public  Library  exhibited 

* at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  This  library  contains  a collection 

1 of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  volumes  comprising  in  proper  proportion,  the 

' best  books  in  every  department,  as  determined  by  a consensus  or  a 

1 number  of  librarians  and  university  specialists.  It  is  also  recommended  tor 

J addition  to  libraries  in  the  Cumulative  Book  Index  and  by  the  N A btate 

Library  as  one  of  the  100  best  books  published  in  the  United  States  in  190d. 

^ We  can  think  of  no  single  work  of  public  philanthropy  which  is  or 

‘ greater  importance  or  of  more  widespread  public  benefit. — The  Outlook, 

i The  names  of  Biggs,  Huddleston,  Jacobi  and  Knopf;  Loomis,  Prudden 

■ and  Trudeau  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  book’s  authority  on  the  medical 

side  while  de  Forest,  Devine,  Folks  and  others  by  their  membership  in  the 
committee  or  by  contributions  to  the  volume,  vouch  for  its  social  value. 

Brooklya  (N,  Y,)  Bsgle 
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